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TWO  PATHS  TO  COMMAND:  COMMAND  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  UNION  AND  THE 
CONFEDERACY,  1861-1865  by  Leonard  Joseph  Fullenkamp. 

A parallel  look  at  the  command  systems  of  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
federacy as  they  evolved  during  the  Civil  War  in  part  explains  why  the 
war  was  fought  the  way  it  was  and  why  it  lasted  four  years.  Both  na- 
tions began  the  war  with  national  command  systems  which  were  ill- 
equipped  to  control  the  huge  armies  which  eventually  were  formed.  Ul- 
timately, after  numerous  costly  mistakes,  the  North  was  able  to  achieve 
an  effective  command  system  which  contributed  to  the  Union  victory.  The 
South  was  never  able  to  develop  a command  system  which  provided  for  the 
efficient  utilization  of  Its  forces. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Abraham  Lincoln  exercised  general 
control  over  the  Union's  armies  while  the  details  of  military  command 
remained  in  the  hands  of  General-in-Chief  Winfield  Scott.  Neither  Scott 
nor  his  successor,  George  McClellan,  were  able  to  provide  the  effective 
leadership  demanded  by  the  President.  Dissatisfied  with  the  strategic 
direction  of  the  war  by  his  generals  Lincoln  assumed  their  duties  him- 
self and  for  a time  functioned  as  both  the  commander-in-chief  and  general 
in-chief.  This  arrangement  did  not  measurably  improve  his  ability  to 
direct  the  nation's  armies,  and  therefore  Lincoln  restored  the  position 
of  general-in-chlef  to  the  Union's  command  system  and  appointed  Major 
General  Henry  Halleck  to  that  post.  Although  seemingly  qualified  to  be 
the  senior  military  commander,  Halleck  refused  to  wield  the  authority 
Lincoln  was  willing  to  give  him.  Consequently,  for  a year  and  a half, 
Lincoln  maintained  a high  degree  of  personal  Involvement  In  the  direction 
of  the  war  while  he  sought  a general  who  shared  his  strategic  views. 
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Finally,  in  March  1864  Lincoln  and  the  Congress  picked  Ulysses  G.  Grant 
to  replace  Henry  Halleck.  Grant's  effectiveness  as  the  senior  military 
commander  was  enhanced  by  the  appointment  of  Halleck  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army.  In  this  capacity  Halleck  performed  many  of  the  bur- 
densome administrative  duties,  normally  the  responsibility  of  the  general- 
in-chief,  thus  enabling  Grant  to  direct  his  full  attention  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  This  command  arrangement  provided  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  nation's  armies,  thereby,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war 
began,  bringing  the  full  weight  of  the  Union's  combat  power  against  the 
South.  Having  benefited  from  its  mistakes,  the  North  was  eventually  able 
to  develop  a command  system  which  produced  the  most  effective  use  of  its 
advantages  in  manpower  and  resources. 

By  contrast,  the  South  was  never  able  to  achieve  a comparably  ef- 
fective command  system.  Jefferson  Davis  believed  he  could  be  both  the 
political  and  military  leader  for  his  country  and  its  armies,  and  there^- 
fore  the  command  system  devised  by  the  Confederacy  in  1861  assigned  him 
both  tasks.  Throughout  the  war,  Davis  retained  a firm  grip  on  both  jobs 
despite  a succession  of  military  reversals  and  repeated  attempts  by  his 
political  opponents  to  dilute  his  war  powers.  On  two  occasions,  in 
March  1862  and  February  1864,  Davis  was  forced  to  name  commanding  gen- 
erals in  order  to  quiet  his  critics.  Neither  of  these  officers  was  given 
substantive  authority  and,  as  a consequence,  their  appointments  did  not 
significantly  alter  the  Confederate  command  system.  In  February  1865 
Davis  was  at  last  compelled  by  Congress  to  relinquish  command  of  the 
army  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  was  named  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Confederate  armies.  This  change  to  the  Confederate  command  system  came 
too  late  in  the  war  and  therefore  did  not  significantly  affect  either 
the  direction  or  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Mobilization  and  Initial  Failures 

"What  can  I do  with  such  generals 
as  we  have?"  Lincoln 


2 

In  the  course  of  the  American  Civil  War  both  the  North  and  the 
South  formed  huge  armies  to  overcome  their  opponents.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  Davis,  as  commanders- in-chief,  bore  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  their  respective  nations. 

4 Operating  under  similar  command  systems  at  the  outset,  they  were 

forced  to  reshape  their  command  systems  under  the  stress  of  war. 

^ Ultimately  the  North  after  years  of  costly  mistakes  achieved  an  ef- 

fective command  system  which  enabled  it  to  bring  the  full  weight  of 
Its  national  resources  into  play  and  thereby  to  achieve  victory  over 
the  South.  For  a variety  of  reasons  the  South  was  never  able  to 
achieve  a similarly  effective  structure,  and  the  resulting  problems 
of  command  led  to  a dissipation  of  strength  and  resources  and  con- 
tributed significantly  to  Confederate  defeat J 

A study  of  the  command  systems  of  the  North  and  South  and  their 
development  in  the  course  of  the  war  helps  to  explain  successes  and 
failures  in  the  battles  and  campaigns.  It  illuminates  the  reasons 
why  the  Federal  government  required  four  years  and  the  expenditure 

of  an  enormous  amount  of  treasure  and  thousands  of  lives  to  subdue 
2 

the  South.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  command  systems  were 
comparatively  simple  as  befitted  the  small  armies  then  in  existence. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  huge  armies  were  formed,  however,  the 
» systems  became  more  complex,  and  on  many  occasions  failed  under  the 

added  burden.  Ultimately  the  North  discovered  the  pathway  to  command 
which  led  to  the  development  of  a system  of  command  designed  to  pro- 
duce the  most  efficient  utilization  of  its  armies,  whereas  the  pathway 


; 
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selected  and  followed  by  the  South  led  to  its  defeat. 

Factors  which  affected  the  development  of  the  Civil  War  command 
systems  included  historical  traditions,  the  nature  of  the  war,  the 
size  of  the  forces  Involved,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  personalities  of  the  principals  who  constructed  the  respective 
systems.  Historically,  under  the  doctrine  of  civilian  supremacy  over 
the  military,  America's  armed  forces  occupied  a subordinate  relation- 
ship to  the  President  and  the  Congress.3  Prior  to  the  war  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  the  army  was  unquestionably  under  civilian 
control.  Sharing  a common  historical  tradition  and  heritage,  the 

states  which  left  the  Union  placed  their  armed  forces  in  a similar 

4 

relationship  to  civilian  authority.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe 
in  1861  that  the  system  of  command  adopted  in  1789,  and  most  recently 
effectively  employed  in  the  Mexican  War,  would  function  successfully 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  these  previous  wars,  however,  America's  armed 
forces  had  numbered  only  in  the  thousands.  During  the  Civil  War,  as 
the  armed  forces  in  the  North  and  South  approached  a million  men  each, 
the  leaders  found  there  were  no  American  historical  traditions  on 
which  to  base  the  command  of  these  huge  armies.  Confronted  with  the 
problems  of  controlling  these  large  armies,  the  existing  command 

5 

systems  collapsed  under  the  strain;  new  ones  haa  to  be  devised. 

Development  of  new  systems  of  command  was  complicated  by  the 
perceptions  of  the  Civil  War  leaders  and  generals.  Most  perceived 
war  to  be  a highly  personal  thing,  and  thought  that  they  would  wage 
it  in  a personal  manner.  A "chain  of  command"  was  an  idea  foreign  to 
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most  leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  for  most  commanders,  its 
meaning  and  imputations  remained  hidden  throughout  the  struggle/ 

Crucial  to  the  successful  functioning  of  any  command  system  are 
the  personalities  of  the  individuals  who  hold  positions  of  responsi- 
bility at  the  various  levels  of  command  within  the  system.  Even  the 
best  leader  will  fail  as  a commander  if  he  lacks  the  ability  to  com- 
municate his  orders  to  his  armies  or  if  the  various  elements  within 
the  chain  of  command  fail  to  cooperate  with  each  other/  For  this 
reason,  any  study  of  command  systems  must  deal  with  both  the  agencies 
and  organizations  of  command  and  with  the  individuals  who  occupy  key 
positions  within  the  command  system. 

Because  the  Confederacy  patterned  its  constitution,  government, 
and  therefore  its  command  system  after  the  United  States,  initially 
there  were  few  differences  between  their  respective  command  structures. 
Executive  leadership  was  provided  by  the  President  through  his  deputy 
for  military  affairs,  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  cabinet  officer  was 
the  head  of  the  War  Department  and  presided  over  that  bureaucracy. 
Composed  of  a number  of  component  bureaus,  the  War  Department  provided 

g 

administrative  and  logistical  support  for  the  army.  Orders  from  the 
President  were  normally  transmitted  through  the  War  Department  to  the 
Army.  There  was  a parallel  system  for  the  Navy  which  consisted  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  Department,  however,  this  discussion 
will  be  limited  to  the  evolution  of  the  respective  army  command  systems. 


Congress  did  not  occupy  a clearly  defined  niche  in  the  chain  of 
command,  but,  because  of  the  legislative  body's  extensive  involvement 
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with  the  army,  it  was  In  a position  to  have  an  influence  on  the  com- 
mand systems.  It  drafted  army  regulations,  approved  nominations  for 
officers,  voted  fiscal  support  for  the  war  effort,  and  through  its 
committees  closely  scrutinized  the  direction  of  the  war.  In  the  North, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  became  a force  with  which 
Lincoln  frequently  had  to  be  concerned  as  he  directed  the  nation's  war 
effort,  while  Jefferson  Davis  had  to  endure  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.^ 

Davis  found  the  Confederate  Congress  particularly  troublesome, 
primarily  because  of  the  fundamental  states' -rights  issues  on  which 
the  Confederacy  was  founded.  Initially,  the  Congress  was  willing  to 
give  the  President  a relatively  free  hand  in  directing  the  war  and  in 
formulating  military  policy.  Later  in  the  war,  Davis  came  to  feel 
threatened  by  the  Congress,  and  vigorously  resisted  what  he  thought 
were  efforts  to  dilute  his  powers  as  commander-in-chief.  Struggling 
to  fight  a war  amid  states' -rights  ideals,  Davis  found  himself  con- 
tinually at  odds  with  one  or  another  faction  in  Congress  as  his  war 
policies  inevitably  offended  some  state  or  section  of  the  country. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  sectional  differences  divided  the  Congress 
on  many  issues;  however,  in  opposition  to  Davis's  direction  of  the 
war  they  were  united.  Though  not  a potent  force  in  the  North  or  the 
South  in  the  months  preceding  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  after  that 
event  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war,  the  Congresses  were  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  structure  of  command.10 

With  command  systems  made  up  of  a number  of  components,  effective 
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supervision  of  the  armies  could  only  be  achieved  If  the  elements  with- 
in the  systems  cooperated  with  one  another.  This  did  not  happen  until 
late  In  the  war.  As  a consequence,  coordination,  the  basic  Ingredient 
essential  for  high  command,  was  absent  in  the  command  systems  of  both 
nations  from  the  beginning.^ 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Federal  command  system  was  poorly 

staffed  and  equipped  for  waging  war.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  President 

of  the  United  States  for  a little  more  than  a month  when  the  attack  on 

Fort  Sumter  In  South  Carolina  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He 

had  served  In  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  and  one  term  as  a United 

States  Congressman  from  that  state.  Possessing  a backwoods  brand  of 

humor  and  an  easy  going  affable  manner,  he  seemed  to  have  few  qualities 

which  would  be  of  use  to  him  as  the  nation's  chief  executive  In  time 

of  war.  Little  In  his  background  prepared  him  to  assume  his  role  as 

commander- In-chief  of  the  Union  Army.  Except  for  a brief  tour  of 

service  In  the  Black  Hawk  War  In  1832,  where  he  held  the  grade  of 

captain  and  later,  private,  In  a volunteer  unit,  he  had  no  military 

1 2 

service  or  training.  He  attempted  to  prepare  himself  for  his  role 

as  commander- In-chief  by  reading  books  on  the  military  art,  but  soon 

gave  this  up  and  relied  upon  his  Instincts  and  judgment. 

Though  frequently  criticized  for  becoming  too  Involved  In  the 

details  of  the  military  situation,  Lincoln  nevertheless  had  no  duties 

more  pressing  than  those  of  commander- In-chief.  Upon  the  success  of 

13 

the  armed  forces  In  the  field  depended  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

Lacking  a sound  military  background,  the  President  should  have  chosen 
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a man  knowledgeable  in  military  affairs  to  fill  the  Important  position 

of  Secretary  of  War.  He  did  not  select  such  a deputy.  As  a political 

reward  for  services  during  his  presidential  campaign,  Lincoln  picked 

Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  his  Secretary  of  War.  Purely  a 

political  appointee,  Cameron's  tenure  as  Secretary  of  War  was  marked 

14 

by  scandal  and  corruption. 

As  the  Secretary  of  War  he  presided  over  a War  Department  (see 

Chart  1)  consisting  of  eleven  bureaus  or  semi -Independent  departments 

which  were  collectively,  though  erroneously,  referred  to  as  the 
15 

"general  staff."  There  was  no  provision  for  retirement  from  the 
army  either  for  age  or  disability,  and  as  a consequence,  the  bureau 
chiefs  were  old  men  and  set  In  their  ways.  The  lack  of  retirement 
procedures  made  senility  and  high  rank  nearly  synonymous  throughout 
the  Army,  and  this  was  especially  true  of  the  staff  departments.  In 
April,  1861,  the  average  age  of  the  eleven  bureau  chiefs  was  sixty 
four,  and  six  were  over  seventy  years  old.16 

Brevet  Lieutenant  General  Winfield  Scott  was  the  commanding 
general  of  the  army  and  had  held  that  position  since  July  5,  1841. 

Scott  was  an  able  officer  who  had  gained  important  war  experience  in 
handling  large  armies  during  the  Mexican  War,  but  at  seventy-four,  he 
was  physically  incapable  of  taking  the  field  in  person. ^ Following 
the  Mexican  War,  Scott  had  moved  his  headquarters  to  New  York  to  escape 
Washington's  politics  and  politicians.  This  led  In  1855  to  a bitter 
dispute  between  Scott  and  then  Secretary  of  War  Jefferson  Davis  over 
the  relationship  between  the  head  of  the  War  Department  and  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  army.  Davis  believed  that  Scott,  displaced 
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Chart  1 

Organization  of  the  Union 
War  Department  April  1861 


President 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Secretary  of  War 
Simon  Cameron 


| ! 

General-In  Chief 

1 

Brevet  LTG  Winfield  Scott 

Adjutant  General 

BG  Lorenzo  Thomas 

Inspector  General 

COL  S.  Churchill 

Quartermaster  General 

BG  Joseph  Johnston* 

Surgeon  General  The  Army 

COL  Thomas  Lawson 

Judge  Advocate  General 

Brevet  MAJ  John  F.  Lee 

Chief  of  Ordnance 

COL  Henry  Craig 

Commissary  General 

COL  George  Gibson 

Paymaster  General 

COL  B.  F.  Larned 

Chief  of  Engineers 

BG  Joseph  G.  Totten 

Chief  Signal  Officer 

COL  Albert  J.  Myer 

| Chief  of  Topographical  Engineers 

COL  John  J.  Albert 

Source:  Marvin  A.  Krledberg  and  Merton  G.  Henry,  History  of  Mobilization 
In  the  United  States  Army  1775-1945  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printinq 
Office,  1355),  pp  87  an3  130. 

* Resigned  his  commission  In  the  Union  Army  April  22,  1861. 

Broken  line  Indicates  Informal  path  of  command  or  coordination. 
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from  Washington,  was  out  of  touch  with  military  affairs.  Four  years 

later  when  war  broke  out,  Davis  was  proved  correct  on  this  point,  as 

the  commanding  general  was  out  of  touch  and  hampered  In  his  effective- 

18 

ness  during  the  critical  days  of  mobilization. 

Although  the  question  of  the  appropriate  location  for  the  com- 
manding general's  headquarters  appeared  to  be  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
^ pute  between  Davis  and  Scott,  a more  fundamental  question  was  at  the 

heart  of  the  Issue.  The  relationship  between  the  various  components 
of  the  command  system  for  the  nation's  forces  was,  and  had  been  for 
years,  unclear.  To  Davis  the  question  was,  "How  could  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  and  commanding  general 
be  defined  to  assure  constitutional  ascendancy  of  the  civil  authorities 

and  yet  bring  into  full  play  the  professional  expertise  of  the  Army's 
19 

senior  general?"  Davis  wanted  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

defined  to  be  the  focus  of  civilian  control  of  the  military.  As  a 

deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  commanding  general  would  provide 
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the  military  expertise  for  the  supervision  of  the  anny.  Scott 

protested  that  he  was  not  a deputy  and  that  there  was  no  "proper 
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superior"  to  the  commanding  general  other  than  the  President. 

Finally,  the  United  States  Attorney  General  was  called  upon  to  rule  on 

the  question.  His  decision  went  against  General  Scott  when  he  ruled 

• that  the  Secretary  of  War  could  legally  command  the  ranking  general 

22 

without  specifying  that  he  spoke  "by  order  of  the  President.  This 


decision  clearly  established  the  Secretary  of  War's  superiority  over 
the  ranking  general  of  the  army  but  did  not  assign  to  the  position  the 
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authority  Davis  sought.  The  fundamental  question  concerning  command 
of  the  army  within  the  War  Department  remained  unresolved. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  mission  of  the  army  was  to  guard  the 
nation's  boundaries  and  to  provide  defense  against  hostile  Indians 
along  the  western  frontier.  Numbering  approximately  16,000  men,  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  was  scattered  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  nation.  Organized  into  regiments,  these  forces  were 
distributed  among  seventy-nine  posts  along  the  frontiers  from  Texas 
to  Minnesota  and  from  Puget  Sound  to  Southern  California.  A handful 
manned  posts  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Canadian  border,  while 
a few  others  guarded  the  nations  twenty-three  arsenals.  Despite  the 
regimental  organization,  it  was  even  highly  unusual  to  find  a company- 
sized force  assembled  In  a single  location.  Imposed  upon  the  regi- 
mental organization,  the  country  was  divided  Into  six  geographical 

departments,  each  presided  over  by  an  officer  who  was  the  link  between 
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the  field  forces  and  the  War  Department. 

Dispersed  as  they  were,  the  elements  of  the  Regular  Army  could 

not  be  assembled  when  the  war  started  without  stripping  the  frontier 

of  Its  defenses  against  the  Indians.  In  essence,  therefore,  there  was 

no  Regular  Army  that  the  President  could  call  upon  to  deal  with  the 

growing  rebellion.  Even  more  discouraging  for  the  President  was  the 

news  that  almost  thirty  percent  of  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 

had  been  dismissed  or  had  resigned  their  commissions  In  order  to  join 
24 

the  Confederacy.  Among  those  who  had  "gone  South"  were  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Adjutant  General,  Colonel  Samuel  Cooper,  and  the 
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man  Lincoln  and  Scott  had  hoped  would  lead  the  Union  Army  in  the 
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field,  Robert  E.  Lee.  On  the  eve  of  the  greatest  war  ever  to  be 
fougnt  in  the  nation's  history,  Lincoln  found  himself  commander-in- 
chief  of  a small,  dispersed  army,  untrained  In  large-scale  operations, 
and  presided  over  by  old  men. 

Jefferson  Davis,  as  President  and  commander- in-chief  of  the 

Southern  states  (see  Map  1)  took  a firm  hand  in  the  formation  of  the 

Confederate  armed  forces.  Unlike  Lincoln,  Davis  was  prepared  by  his 
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background  for  his  duties  as  his  nation's  chief  executive.  A 

graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  a hero  in  the 

Mexican  War,  Davis  had  both  a military  education  and  experience 
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leading  soldiers  in  war.  Politically  he  had  been  both  a Congressman 
and  a Senator  from  his  home  state  of  Mississippi  and  had  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  President 
Franklin  Pierce  had  appointed  him  to  head  the  War  Department,  and 

28 

Davis  had  proved  capable  and  efficient  during  his  tenure  in  office. 

With  this  background,  Davis  brought  to  the  presidency  a strong  sense 

of  dedication  to  the  American  tradition  of  the  civilian  supremacy 
29 

over  the  military. 

Having  such  experience,  Davis  was  determined  to  exert  direct  con- 
trol of  the  military  affairs  In  the  Confederacy.  He  appointed  as  his 
Secretary  of  War,  Leroy  Pope  Walker,  a political  compromise  appointee 
who  had  no  military  training  or  experience.  This  last  fact  did  not 
overly  concern  the  President  because  the  War  Department  was  going  to 
receive  a large  share  of  his  attentions,  and  the  fact  that  Walker  was 
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energetic,  devoted  to  the  Confederacy,  and  confident  of  its  success, 

30 

rendered  him  an  acceptable  choice.  Many  in  the  South  thought  Davis 

planned  to  direct  every  detail  of  the  War  Department  personally,  there- 

31 

by  reducing  the  secretary  to  the  status  of  a "chief  clerk."  This 

belief  proved  well  founded,  and  as  a result  the  relationship  between 

the  Confederate  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  at  times  became 

strained  when  some  of  the  later  incumbents  of  that  office,  there  were 

six  in  all,  objected  to  their  roles  as  mere  clerks. 

Not  anticipating  a major  struggle  with  the  Union, the  founding 

fathers  of  the  Confederacy  initially  contemplated  a small  military 

organization,  hardly  more  than  a skeleton  force  to  garrison  forts  and 

control  the  Indian  territory.  During  February  and  March,  1861,  a series 

of  acts  passed  by  the  Provisional  Congress  created  the  War  Department 

(see  Chart  2)  with  a small  Regular  Army  patterned  after  the  equivalent 
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organizations  In  the  United  States.  The  organization  of  the  Regular 

Army  consisted  of  a corps  of  engineers,  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  six 
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regiments  of  infantry,  and  a corps  of  artillery.  Unlike  the  Union 

Army  which  had  two  grades  of  general  officers,  the  Confederate  Regular 

Army  which  was  to  have  only  five  generals,  had  no  provision  for  any 

34 

rank  higher  than  brigadier  general.  This  small  force  was  to  be 
supplemented  when  necessary  by  a state  militia. 

An  important  difference  between  the  organizations  and  command 


systems  of  the  Confederate  and  Union  Regular  Armies  was  the  omission 
of  a general-in-chief,  or  commanding  general,  in  the  Confederate 
command  structure.  Jefferson  Davis  did  not  believe  such  a position 
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Chart  2 

Organization  of  the  Confederate 
War  Department*  April  1861 


President 
Jefferson  Davis 


Secretary  of  War 
Leroy  Pope  Walker 


Adjutant  and  Inspector  Gen. 

BG  Samuel  Cooper 

Quartermaster  General 

LTC  Abraham  C.  Myers 

Commissary  General, 

LTC  Lucius  B.  Northrop 

Ordnance  Bureau 

MAJ  Jos 1 ah  Gorgas 

Engineer  Bureau 

MAJ  Joslah  Gorgas 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Hon.  David  Hubbard 


Assistant  Sec.  of  War** 
and  Chief  of  the  War 
Bureau,  COL  A.  T.  Bledsoe 


The  Army 


Source:  Official  Records,  Series  IV,  Volume  I,  p.  1176. 

* Organized  by  Law,  February  21,  1861. 

**  Position  Unofficial,  not  authorized  by  law  until  December  10,  1861. 
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was  required.  He  believed  that  command  of  the  army  was  the  prerogative 

of  the  commander- in-chief  and  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  President. 

His  deputy,  the  Secretary  of  War,  would  communicate  with  the  army 

through  the  ranking  general  officer  in  the  army  the  Adjutant-Inspector 
35 

General.  Influenced  by  Davis  and  his  experience  as  Secretary  of  War, 

the  Confederate  Congress  had  combined  the  War  Department  bureaus  of  the 

Adjutant  General  and  the  Inspector  General.  Davis  thought  that  these 

two  offices  were  compatible  and  that  the  duties  of  the  two  bureaus 

could  be  performed  more  efficiently  by  one  man;  and  especially  since 

Davis  envisioned  the  Adjutant- Inspector  General  as  the  ranking  military 
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officer  in  the  Army. 

In  light  of  the  deteriorating  political  situation  in  the  early 

months  of  1861,  concurrent  with  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the 

Confederate  States,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  accept  up  to 

100,000  volunteers  for  twelve  months  service  in  the  Provisional  Army 
37 

of  the  Confederacy.  Ultimately  problems  with  recruiting  and  funding 

retarded  efforts  to  create  the  Regular  Army  especially  as  the  Confederacy's 

38 

full  attentions  focused  on  raising  and  equipping  the  Provisional  Army. 

Under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Jefferson  Davis  the  Confederate  States 
had  accomplished  the  incredible  tasks  of  founding  a nation  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  a framework  for  both  a Regular  and  Provisional  Army. 

Theoretically  there  was  another  category  of  forces  to  be  considered 

should  war  become  a reality.  Under  the  Militia  Acts  of  1792  and  1795, 
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each  state  had  been  charged  to  maintain  an  armed  and  trained  militia. 
Militia  strength  reports  available  to  the  Adjutant  General's  office  in 
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January  1861  indicated  that  there  were  over  three  million  men  in  the 

collective  state  militias,  two  and  one  half  million  in  the  Union 

States  and  roughly  half  a million  in  the  Confederate  States.  What  the 

militia  returns  did  not  indicate,  however,  was  the  extent  to  which  the 

training  and  organization  of  the  militia  forces  had  been  permitted  to 

deteriorate.  Disuse  and  lack  of  proper  supervision  relegated  the 
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militia  to  little  more  than  a paper  force.  There  were  a few  exceptions 

to  this.  In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  where  the  martial  spirit  seemed 

to  run  a little  stronger  and  deeper  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 

there  was  a fairly  good  militia  unit  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 

force  that  laid  siege  to  Fort  Sumter  during  the  spring  of  1861. 

Fort  Sumter's  capture  by  Confederate  forces  provided  the  spark  that 

ignited  the  flame.  Responding  to  the  seizure  of  that  fort,  Lincoln 

issued  a proclamation  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  from 
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the  militia  of  the  Union  States  to  suppress  the  Southern  insurrection. 

Davis  had  been  empowered  to  call  for  100,000  volunteers  two  months 

earlier  and  had  thereby  placed  the  Confederacy  well  ahead  of  the  Union 
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in  the  drive  towards  mobilization.  With  war  at  hand,  both  presidents 

began  the  task  of  organizing  their  forces  and  preparing  for  the  first 

battle.  Naively  both  governments  believed  that  a single  great  victory 

would  render  the  winning  side  triumphant. 

Neither  side  seemed  aware  that  technology— inventions  such  as  the 

steamboat,  the  railroad,  and  the  telegraph— was  going  to  alter  greatly 

43 

the  scope  of  warfare.  On  another  level,  improved  weapons  such  as 


the  breech-loading  rifle  would  produce  more  numerous  casualties  and 
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alter  battlefield  tactics.  These  realities  would  only  gradually  be- 
come apparent  as  numerous  battles  brought  no  end  to  the  struggle. 

Responding  to  Lincoln's  call,  volunteers  began  streaming  into 
Washington.  There  were  many  jobs  that  had  to  be  done  at  once.  Volun- 
teer units  had  to  be  equipped  and  organized,  and  leaders  had  to  be 
found  to  train  and  command  the  growing  army.  By  a stroke  of  his  pen, 

Lincoln  had  increased  the  size  of  the  Union  Army  to  nearly  five  times 
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its  prewar  strengths  Under  this  strain  the  Federal  command  system 

began  to  crack.  At  the  heart  of  the  Federal  mobilization  machine, 

the  weakest  cog  was  the  one  that  should  have  been  the  strongest, 
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Secretary  of  War  Cameron.  Not  only  was  he  corrupt,  but  perhaps 
worse,  he  was  also  inept.  By  virtue  of  his  position  he  could  pass 
out  lucrative  contracts  for  equipping  and  transporting  the  growing 
army.  Cameron's  actions  during  this  period  were  eventually  investi- 
gated by  Congress,  but  for  the  time  being,  he  was  free  to  dispense 
contracts  as  political  favors  or  for  other  more  substantial  consider- 
ations.*® Within  the  department  the  various  bureaus  quickly  demonstrated 

that  they  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  providing  support  to  the  expanding 
47 

army.  Lacking  a strong  supervisor  to  coordinate  their  efforts,  the 

various  staff  bureaus  often  worked  at  cross-purposes,  adding  further 
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to  the  growing  confusion. 

General  Scott  endeavored  to  organize  the  growing  number  of  volun- 
teers and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prepare  the  country  for  war.  Depart- 
ment boundaries  had  to  be  realigned,  and  new  departments  had  to  be 
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created.  The  forces  available  within  the  departments  were  then  organ- 
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ized  and  their  commanders  appointed.  Department?1  boundaries  were 
constantly  changing  throughout  the  war  as  the  administration  struggled 
to  manage  both  territory  and  forces.  Between  1861  and  1865,  the 
number  of  geographical  departments  in  the  country  was  expanded  from  a 
prewar  figure  of  six  to  a postwar  number  of  fifty-three.^0  Not  all 
fifty-three  territorial  departments  had  whole  armies  attached  to  them, 
but  each  field  army  command  was  attached  to  one  of  these  departments 
for  administrative  purposes.  For  example,  throughout  General  William 
T.  Sherman’s  Atlanta  Campaign  of  1864  he  was  the  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Ohio  and  his  armies  were  attached  to  that  department  for 
administrative  and  logistical  support  even  though  they  were  operating 
in  Georgia. ^ 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  laws  passed  during  May  and  June,  1861, 
this  legislation  did  not  significantly  improve  command  and  control  for 
the  expanding  army.  They  did  little  to  give  uniformity  to  the  heter- 
ogenous mass  of  an  army  composed  of  regulars,  volunteers,  and  militia 
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with  their  dissimilar  organizations,  uniforms,  and  equipment.  During 
this  orgy  of  legislation  Congress  suddenly  became  concerned  that  the 
huge  force  they  were  creating  might  some  day  pose  a threat  to  the 
civilian  leadership  of  the  country.  Therefore,  confident  of  victory, 
it  passed  a law  limiting  the  postwar  strength  of  the  army  to  25,000. 

While  the  Federal  army  was  being  organized,  the  development  of 
national  strategy  required  the  attention  of  the  commanding  general  and 
the  commander- in-chief.  Scott  advocated  his  grandiose  "Anaconda  Plan," 
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whereby  a combined  force  of  85,000  men  would  conduct  an  enveloping 

land  campaign  in  conjunction  with  a naval  blockade  to  strangle  the 
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South  into  submission.  Lincoln  rejected  this  proposal  believing  that 

such  a scheme  was  unrealistic  because  of  the  great  numbers  of  men  and 

v ships  required  to  implement  it,  and  instead  directed  Scott  to  plan  for 
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an  advance  by  the  Federal  Army  towards  Richmond  as  soon  as  possible. 

Charged  with  this  mission,  the  general-in-chief  selected  Irvin  McDowell, 

a brevet  major  general  in  the  Regular  Army  and  a member  of  Scott's 

personal  staff,  to  command  the  force. 

McDowell  plunged  into  the  task  of  organizing  and  preparing  the 

main  striking  force  of  the  Union  with  the  limitless  energy  for  which 

he  was  noted.  Bearing  the  ostentatious  title  of  the  Grand  Army  of 

the  United  States,  McDowell's  force  was  to  occupy  its  new  department 
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in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Virginia  as  soon  as  possible.  Al- 
though he  commanded  the  primary  Union  army,  there  was  no  doubt  in 
McDowell's  mind  that  he  was  clearly  subordinate  to  Scott,  a condition 
his  successor  would  ultimately  challenge.  For  the  time  being,  McDowell's 
perception  of  his  position  in  the  command  system  caused  him  to  assume 
that  Scott  was  coordinating  the  actions  of  the  other  forces  which 
would  support  his  drive  toward  Richmond.  For  example,  there  were  Union 
forces  at  Harpers  Ferry  and  in  western  Virginia  which  would  be  expected 
/ to  occupy  the  attentions  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  their  areas  by 

preventing  them  from  Interfering  with  McDowell's  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Scott  assumed  McDowell,  as  the  departmental  commander,  was 
aware  that  all  the  forces  within  the  boundaries  of  the  department  were 
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under  his  control  and  that  coordinaclon  of  these  forces  was  his  re- 
sponsibility. As  a consequence  of  this  misunderstanding,  neither 
general  devoted  sufficient  attention  to  the  coordination  of  the  Union 
forces  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  an  oversight  which  had  an  important 

effect  on  the  first  major  battle  of  the  war. 

Directing  strategy  for  combined  armies  was  not  McDowell's  Im- 
mediate concern.  As  the  size  of  his  army  continued  to  grow  daily,  he 
perceived  a lack  of  organization  among  his  numerous  regiments  and  on 
May  29,  1861,  formed  his  regiments  into  three  brigades.  To  fill  his 

staff  positions  he  employed  engineer  officers  In  the  belief  that  they 

would  be  capable  of  handling  administrative  details.  However,  these 
officers  were  not  trained  in  staff  functions  and  as  a consequence  the 
army  commander  had  to  do  many  things  himself. On  the  night  before 
the  great  army  initiated  its  drive  towards  Richmond,  alone  and  un- 
attended by  aides  or  staff  officers,  McDowell  was  observed  prowling 
around  a Washington  railroad  yard  searching  for  a misplaced  artillery 
battery.  He  worked  himself  into  a state  of  near  exhaustion  as  he 
struggled  to  weld  the  disorganized,  untrained  collection  of  units  into 
an  army  capable  of  fighting  in  a coordinated  manner.  Not  since  the 
Mexican  War  had  so  many  soldiers  been  collected  under  a single  com- 
mander, and  few  officers  on  active  duty  had  ever  seen  soldiers  massed 
In  such  numbers,  let  alone  commanded  large  formations.  McDowell  decided 
to  conduct  a review  with  eight  regiments  in  order  to  give  himself  and 

his  subordinates  a chance  to  command  large  troop  units.  When  he  did 
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so,  however,  he  was  sharply  criticized  for  tyring  to  "make  a show." 
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Following  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  McDowell  commented,  "I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  test  my  machinery;  to  move  It  around  and  see  whether  it  would 
work  smoothly  or  not.  There  was  not  a man  there  who  had  ever  maneuvered 

troops  In  large  bodies I wanted  very  much  a little  time;  all  of  us 

wanted  it,  we  did  not  have  a bit  of  It."88 

Learning  that  the  Confederates  had  moved  a large  body  of  troops 
to  the  vicinity  of  Manassas  Junction  in  northeastern  Virginia,  Lincoln, 
over  the  objections  of  both  Scott  and  McDowell,  directed  the  Grand 
Army  to  proceed  south  and  engage  the  Rebel  forces.  When  McDowell 
argued  that  his  troops  were  still  green  and  that  more  time  for  organi- 
zation and  training  was  required,  he  was  told  by  Lincoln,  "You  are 
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green.  It  Is  true;  but  they  are  green  also;  you  are  green  alike. 

True  though  this  statement  may  have  been,  it  showed  a lack  of  appreci- 
ation for  the  greater  difficulties  Involved  in  conducting  offensive 
rather  than  defensive  operations. 

Federal  Information  reporting  Confederate  soldiers  at  Manassas 
Junction  was  correct.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  prospect 
of  war  had  become  certain,  Davis  pressed  ahead  with  the  organization 
of  the  Southern  forces.  Volunteers  came  forward  In  such  staggering 
numbers  that  the  head  of  the  War  Department  reported  In  late  July  that 
200,000  volunteers  could  be  enlisted  within  two  months  if  only  the 
Confederacy  had  the  weapons  to  arm  them?0 

As  the  state  militia  forces  and  volunteer  units  were  integrated 
into  the  Provisional  Confederate  Army,  an  Immediate  problem  came  to 
light.  The  military  organizations  of  the  states  provided  for  both 
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brigadier  and  major  generals,  but  the  highest  grade  in  the  Army  of  the 

Confederate  States  was  brigadier  general.  Davis  perceived  "that  it 

would  sometimes  occur  that  where  troops  of  the  Confederacy  do  duty  with 

the  militia,  the  general  selected  for  command  and  possessed  of  the 

views  of  this  government  will  be  superseded  by  an  officer  of  the  militia 
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not  having  the  same  advantages.'  To  avoid  this  contingency,  the 

President  recommended  that  additional  rank  be  given  to  the  general 

officers  of  the  Confederate  Army.  In  keeping  with  the  policy  of -having 

but  one  grade  of  general  officer  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Confederacy, 

Davis  requested  that  the  law  on  organization  be  amended  so  that  the 
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grade  would  be  that  of  full  general.  At  this  time  President  Davis 
still  believed  that  the  war  would  be  short  and  therefore  advocated  the 
concept  of  a single  grade  of  general  officer,  thinking  ahead  to  the 
time  when  the  am\y  would  again  be  small  and  one  grade  of  general  offi- 
cer was  all  that  would  be  needed  in  an  army  having  only  five  generals. 
When  the  Provisional  Army,  which  was  organized  on  the  "Old  Arir\y"  grade 
structure  with  both  brigadier  and  major  generals,  was  merged  with  the 
Confederate  Regular  Army  the  result  was  a general -officer  grade  struc- 
ture containing  three  ranks.  Later  with  the  advent  of  the  corps 
organization,  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  was  added. 

Confederate  forces  were  organized  under  a set  of  regulations 
molded  after  the  Union  Anny  Regulations.  In  fact,  the  Confederate 
Army  Regulations  published  in  1861  were  nothing  more  than  a revised 
version  of  the  1857  edition  of  the  Regulations  of  the  United  States 
Army.  In  substance  the  changes  were  simply  the  deletion  of  the  grades 
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of  general  officer  (they  were  restored  in  after  the  merger  of  the 
Regular  and  Provisional  forces),  and  the  alteration  of  all  references 
to  the  "United  States"  to  reflect  the  "Confederate  States  of  America."^3 

Under  these  regulations  the  basic  organization  was  the  regiment. 

A full  regiment  normally  consisted  of  ten  companies  of  one  hundred 
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men,  although  it  was  unusual  for  a regiment  to  remain  at  full  strength. 
Regiments  within  geographic  areas  of  departments  were  banded  together 
to  form  armies.  This  was  a common  practice  duplicated  in  both  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy.  Davis,  familiar  with  the  departmental  con- 
cept from  his  service  as  Secretary  of  War,  adopted  departmental  struc- 
turing because  it  provided  administrative  and  logistical  support  for 
his  armies  and  because  it  agreed  with  the  government's  views  on  strategy. 

Southern  strategy  was  primarily  "defensive"  and  emphasized  protec- 
tion of  Confederate  territory.  In  view  of  this,  each  department  was 
charged  with  the  defense  of  a designated  war  zone,  and  in  scr;.e  cases 
departments  were  further  subdivided  into  districts  or  subdistricts  as 
the  military  situation  or  geography  dictated.  Davis  planned  to  grant 
considerable  autonomy  to  the  departmental  commanders  and  to  charge  them 
with  both  offensive  and  defensive  planning  within  their  departments. 

Such  a system  of  wel 1 -organized,  semi -Independent  departments  would 
facilitate  administrative  and  logistical  support  for  the  forces  within 
them  and  would  also  fulfill  certain  political  requirements.  Such  a 
system  would  provide  a defense  mechanism  for  every  inch  of  Southern 
terrain.®^  An  Inherent  weakness  in  the  system  was  that  It  demanded  a 
strong  executive  who  could  coordinate  the  actions  of  the  departments  so 
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that  they  would  be  mutually  supporting  and  capable  of  reenforcing  each 
other.  Jefferson  Davis  was  a strong  executive,  but  confronted  with 
the  problems  of  communicating  with  the  distant  departments,  he  was  not 
able  to  coordinate  effectively  the  efforts  of  the  departments.  Lacking 
a commanding  general  of  the  Confederate  Army  and  with  a Secretary  of 
War  who  lacked  military  experience,  the  burden  of  exercising  direct 
control  over  the  armed  forces  fell  squarely  on  the  President.  Under 
this  command  arrangement,  then,  the  departmental  commanders  communicated 
through  the  War  Department  directly  with  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

This  system  should  have  produced  unity  of  command,  and  this  was 
the  case  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  when  the  armies  were  still 
relatively  small,  the  (departments  few  in  number,  and  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  President  not  so  complex.  Later  in  the  war  difficulties 
directly  related  to  the  departmental  system  and  cooperation  among  the 
departments  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Southern 
command  system.  Problems  of  communications  due  to  distance  reduced 
Davis's  ability  to  direct  the  efforts  in  such  distant  departments  as 
the  Trans-Mississippi  and  probably  can  be  cited  as  a primary  reason 
for  the  loss  of  Vicksburg  in  1863.®®  Prior  to  the  war  Jefferson  Davis 
had  expressed  a preference  to  be  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  Army 
rather  than  the  nation's  chief  executive.  Under  the  command  system  he 
developed  for  his  nation,  he  ended  up  with  both  jobs.  For  four  years 
he  attempted  the  Impossible  task  of  being  personally  both  the  political 
and  military  leader  of  his  country. 

Anticipating  the  Federal  advance  into  northeastern  Virginia  (see 
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Map  2)  Davis  organized  his  forces  to  meet  this  threat.67  The  nucleus 

of  the  Confederate  army  was  formed  by  two  hundred  fifty  officers  who 

had  resigned  their  commissions  in  the  Union  Army  to  fight  for  the 

Southern  cause.  Attesting  to  the  quality  of  these  men  is  the  fact 

that  one  hundred  eighty-two  of  their  number  eventually  wore  the  wreath 

and  three  stars  of  a Confederate  general  officer.  One  of  these  officers, 

Pierre  G.  T.  Beauregard,  the  "Hero  of  Fort  Sumter,"  was  appointed  by 

Davis  to  command  the  forces  in  Virginia  along  what  was  called  the 
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Alexandria  Line.  Swollen  by  reinforcements,  these  forces  known  as 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (later  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia),  numbered  about  fifteen  thousand  by  June,  1861. 

Believing  that  his  increasing  mass  needed  tighter  control,  Beauregard 
organized  his  nineteen  regiments  into  six  brigades.  These  brigades  were 
uneven  in  size;  three  were  commanded  by  colonels  and  three  by  generals. 

The  brigade  organization  reduced  the  number  of  commanders  with  whom 
Beauregard  had  to  deal  directly  and  enlarged  the  relative  size  of  the 
maneuver  units. 6^  Like  their  counterparts  in  the  Union  Army,  the 
officers  of  these  newly  created  brigades  never  had  commanded  forces  of 
such  numbers.  Fortunately  fate  placed  these  units  on  the  defensive 
during  the  first  battle,  where  maneuvering  of  large  masses  of  untrained 
troops  was  kept  to  a minimum. 

On  July  21,  1861,  the  newly  created  forces  of  the  North  and  South 
met  in  what  was  the  first  major  engagement  of  the  war.  McDowell's 
Grand  Army,  numbering  approximately  29,000  effectives,  advanced  on 
Manassas  Junction  organized  by  divisions.  His  main  column  consisted  of 
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four  divisions  with  a fifth  division  following  as  a reserve.  These 

divisions  had  been  hastily  organized,  with  some  brigades  having  been 

formed  just  a few  hours  before  the  advance  began.  McDowell's  army 

lacked  a recognizable  system  of  command,  its  commanders  being  newly 

appointed  and  generally  unknown  to  one  another.  McDowell's  plan  for 

attacking  the  Confederates  further  added  to  the  confusion  of  the  day. 

Tactically  he  had  devised  a good  plan,  but  it  was  far  too  complex  for 

the  untrained  force  charged  with  executing  it.7^  Years  later  General 

William  T.  Sherman  was  to  say  of  the  battle,  "it  was  one  of  the  best 

planned  battles  of  the  war,  but  one  of  the  worst  fought."7^ 

Beauregard's  force  had  recently  been  reinforced  by  General  Joseph 

E.  Johnston's  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  which  had  slipped  away  from  the 
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Union  force  charged  with  containing  it  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

The  combined  forces  of  Beauregard  and  Johnston,  numbering  33,000, 

halted  the  Federal  attack  and  repulsed  the  poorly  led  Union  soldiers. 

McDowell,  personally  commanding  one  of  the  Federal  assault  units,  had 

neglected  to  set  up  a command  post  and  quickly  lost  control  of  the 
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battle  as  a result. 

Prior  to  the  battle  Beauregard  had  organized  his  forces  into 
brigades,  but  as  he  wrote  his  operations  order  for  the  battle  he 
realized  the  difficulties  of  controlling  so  many  separate  brigades. 
Consequently, in  his  order  he  referred  to  two  brigades  as  a division, 
even  though  no  divisional  organization  existed  in  the  Confederate  Army 
structure.  Since  this  order  never  reached  all  the  brigades,  it  is  un- 
likely that  most  were  aware  of  the  divisional  organizations  on  the  day 


of  the  battle.  Offensive  in  design,  the  plan  was  never  implemented 

since  the  Federal  attack  placed  the  Confederates  on  the  defensive  and 

thus  spared  Beauregard  the  confusion  of  trying  to  maneuver  untrained 
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and  unorganized  forces  in  battle. 

McDowell's  forces  initially  gained  ground  as  they  pressed  the 
attack  but  gradually  slowed  as  the  Southern  defense  stiffened.  By 
midday  the  strains  of  carrying  the  offense  began  to  show  on  the  green 
troops,  and  the  Union  attack  stalled.  Arrival  of  reinforcements  led  to 
a Rebel  counterattack  which  drove  the  Union  forces  back.  The  Federal s 
conducted  an  orderly  withdrawal  which  degenerated  into  a rout  when 
leaders  lost  control  of  their  units.  Soldiers  became  entangled  with 
camp  followers,  Congressmen,  and  spectators  who  had  come  down  from 
Washington  to  view  the  battle.  As  control  was  lost,  the  army  disin- 
tegrated into  a mob  which  rushed  pell-mell  back  to  Washington. 7^ 

For  the  Union,  the  "national  murder"  at  Bull  Run  made  clear  that 
it  could  not  simply  hurl  animated  uniforms  at  opposing  forces  with  any 
hope  of  success. Units  and  their  leaders  had  to  be  effectively  or- 
ganized and  properly  trained.  Southern  euphoria  over  the  victory 
obscured  this  lesson  and  instilled  in  the  Southern  leadership  a false 
sense  of  their  military  capabilities.77 

Lincoln  and  his  administration  were  severely  criticized  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Union  defeat.  Washington  seemed  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  captured  as  there  was  no  effective  force  to  halt  a Confederate 
drive  on  the  Northern  capital.  Clearly,  the  Union  army  was  badly  in 
need  of  a new  commander  who  could  take  charge  and  rebuild  the  force. 
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Union  leadership,  from  the  commander- in-chief,  the  commanding  general, 
down  to  the  general  commanding  the  army  in  the  field  had  been  unequal 
to  the  task  of  making  war.  Their  collective  failure  was  attributable 
to  inexperience  and  a lack  of  expertise  as  well  as  shortcomings  within 
the  command  system.  Within  the  army,  the  command  system  had  failed. 

A chain  of  command  by  which  a large  army  could  be  controlled  In  battle 
was  clearly  needed.  During  the  war  both  the  North  and  the  South  ex- 
perimented with  a variety  of  organizations  as  they  struggled  with  the 
problems  of  employing  massed  armies  In  battle.  Perhaps  as  a result  of 
common  military  educations  and  backgrounds,  the  generals  who  commanded 
the  respective  armies  would  eventually  adopt  organizations  greatly 
similar  to  each  other. 

There  were  existing  military  precedents  familiar  to  most  soldiers 

of  the  day  to  assist  the  generals  and  guide  them  in  their  search  for 

organizations  which  would  facilitate  control  of  mass  armies.  Many  of 

the  generals  of  the  Civil  War  were  graduates  of  the  United  States 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  as  students  there  they  had  studied 
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the  writings  of  the  Baron  Henri  Jominl.  Jominl  had  been  an  officer 
under  Napoleon  and  had  written  about  the  armies  of  the  great  French 
marshal.  In  his  book.  The  Art  of  War,  Uomini  had  described  the  forma- 
tion of  divisions  and  corps  and  the  techniques  for  employing  them  in 

battle.  Throughout  the  Civil  War,  the  military  organizations  and 
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tactics  of  the  mass  armies  of  both  the  North  and  the  South  reflected 
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the  concepts  expressed  by  Jominl. 

Following  different  paths,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis 
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sought  to  devise  the  most  efficient  command  system  and  thereby  to 
secure  victory  for  their  respective  nation.  Neither  leader  had  such  a 
guide  as  Jomini  on  which  to  model  their  civilian  national  command 
system.  As  their  armies  grew  in  size  and  number,  each  sought  to  create 
a structure  which  would  provide  the  most  efficient  supervision  and 
utilization  of  their  forces.  Lincoln  continued  to  experiment  with  an 
organization  which  contained  both  a strong  Secretary  of  War  and  a 
commanding  general  of  the  army.  Ultimately  in  1864  the  North  achieved 
a modern  command  system  which  aided  the  Union  in  securing  victory. 

Davis  also  experimented  with  a variety  of  command  arrangements  but 
would  never  agree  to  any  system  which,  in  his  estimation,  diluted  his 
powers  as  commander- In-chief.  He  continued  to  perform  most  of  the 
functions  which  should  have  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  resisted  until  the  last  months  of  the  war  efforts  to  es- 
tablish the  office  of  commanding  general  of  the  Confederate  armies. 


CHAPTER  II 


Union  Disorganization  and  Southern  Innovations 


"I  found  no  army  to  command,  a mere  collection 
of  regiments  cowering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  some  perfectly  raw,  others  dispirited 
by  the  recent  defeat."  George  McClellan 
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Federal  leadership  had  badly  underestimated  the  need  for  adequately 
preparing  the  nation's  armies  before  sending  them  off  to  fight.  As 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lincoln  deserved  a large  share  of  the  blame  since 
he  had  insisted  on  pushing  the  army  into  combat  before  it  was  ready, 
in  spite  of  General  Irvin  McDowell's  pleas  for  more  time  to  prepare  his 
forces.  Political  considerations  had  influenced  the  President's  deci- 
sion, but  as  he  and  his  counterpart  in  the  Confederacy  were  to  learn, 

« ; » 

many  decisions  in  this  war  would  be  so  complex  that  few  could  be  con- 
sidered purely  military  or  purely  political.  Another  reality  Lincoln 
had  to  accept  was  the  inadequacy  of  his  general,  McDowell,  for  high 
command.  As  commander- in-chief,  the  President  had  the  authority  to 
hire  and  fire  his  generals,  but  if  he  fired  McDowell,  who  was  to  be 
his  replacement? 

George  Brinton  McClellan,  a major  general  in  the  Ohio  militia  and 
a former  regular  army  officer,  had  accepted  command  of  the  troops  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Soldiers 
under  his  command  defeated  Confederate  forces  in  a series  of  relatively 
minor  engagements  which  took  place  in  western  Virginia  between  May  and 
July,  1861.  Although  minor  victories,  they  were  among  the  few  achieved 
by  Union  forces  during  the  first  months  of  the  war.  On  the  basis  of 
success,  then,  Lincoln  called  McClellan  to  Washington  and  placed  him 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  rather  what  was  left  of  that 
Army.  ^ 

McClellan  was  a brilliant  organizer  and  perfectly  suited  for  the 
task  of  rebuilding  the  shattered  army.  A graduate  of  West  Point,  he 
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had  enjoyed  a successful  military  career  before  resigning  from  the 
Army  in  1857  to  accept  a position  as  an  official  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  He  was  so  successful  at  this  occupation  that  his 
employers  were  reluctant  to  allow  him  to  resign  when  the  war  came, 
believing  that  he  could  make  more  of  a contribution  to  the  war  effort 
as  director  of  a railroad  than  as  a military  officer.  McClellan  could 
not  be  dissuaded,  and  he  resigned  the  railroad  position  he  held  and  was 
immediately  given  command  of  the  Ohio  militia.  Under  his  firm  hand, 
the  militia  forces  of  the  midwestern  states  had  been  quickly  organized 
and  had  fought  with  success  in  their  first  engagements. 

One  factor  which  greatly  assisted  McClellan  in  organization  and 
mobilization  of  the  forces  in  the  Ohio  Valley  was  his  familiarity  with 
large  military  units  such  as  corps  and  divisions.  As  a result  of 
having  been  sent  to  Europe  as  an  observer  during  the  Crimean  War  in 
1855,  George  McClellan  had  become  one  of  a very  few  officers  in  the 
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Union  Army  who  had  first-hand  experience  with  large  military  units. 

When  Lincoln  called  the  general  to  Washington  in  July  1861,  he  hoped 
that  McClellan  would  be  equally  successful  in  reorganizing  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  as  he  had  appeared  to  have  been  with  organizing  the  forces 
in  the  midwest.  Years  later  McClellan  recalled  his  impressions  of  the 
Union  forces  he  first  observed  upon  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  "I 
found  no  army  to  command,  a mere  collection  of  regiments  cowering  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  some  perfectly  raw,  others  dispirited  by  the 
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recent  defeat."  Undismayed,  the  new  commander  set  to  work  organizing 
his  army  and  arranging  the  defenses  of  Washington. 
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Aggressive,  confident,  and  knowledgeable,  the  "Little  Napoleon," 
as  he  had  been  nicknamed  by  the  press,  seemed  to  have  all  the  qualities 
Lincoln  could  have  asked  for  in  a general.  McClellan  had  a flaw,  how- 
ever, that  slowly  began  to  reveal  itself.  "Little  Mac"  had  a tremendous 
ego,  that  caused  him  to  believe  he  was  more  important  than  he  really 
was.  He  thought  of  himself  as  the  savior  of  the  Union,  a belief  which 
was  bolstered  by  the  preferential  treatment  he  was  given  by  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  no  longer 

content  to  be  subordinate  to  General  Scott,  and  instead  maintained  that 
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he  should  be  answerable  only  to  the  President.  Realizing  that  he  had 
a great  deal  of  power,  McClellan  was  not  to  be  satisfied  until  he  had 
it  all.  Lincoln  aggravated  the  situation  by  dealing  directly  with  the 
thirty-five-year-old  general,  bypassing  both  the  general-in-chief  and 
Secretary  of  War  Cameron.  In  effect,  the  President  elevated  McClellan 
to  a position  coequal  to  the  head  of  the  War  Department  and  the  ranking 
of  general  in  the  army.  In  doing  so  he  effectively  sabotaged  his  own 
command  system  by  confusing  the  relationships  among  its  key  people. 

McClellan  determined  that  he  should  be  the  general -in-chief  of  the 
Union  armies  and  schemed  to  acquire  this  exalted  title.  As  his  artny 
grew  In  size,  and  with  It  his  sense  of  his  own  Importance,  the  "Little 
Napoleon"  began  to  conspire  with  certain  Radical  Republicans  in  Congress. 
He  led  them  to  believe  that  it  was  his  intention  to  commence  an  offen- 
sive at  the  earliest  possible  date,  but  that  his  plans  were  being  ob- 
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structed  by  the  overly  cautious  general-in-chief.  If  he  had  Scott's 
job,  he  argued,  he  would  have  a free  hand  to  begin  his  offensive  at  once. 
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The  Radical  Republicans,  furious  over  the  rout  at  Bull  Run  and  eager 
to  punish  the  Confederacy,  were  willing  collaborators  with  the  ambitious 
general  in  his  efforts  to  oust  the  aged  general. 

Slowly  Scott  came  to  the  realization  that  he  himself  was  Incapable 
of  providing  the  army  and  the  President  with  the  vigorous  leadership 
the  Civil  War  demanded  from  the  general-in-chlef . Insulted  by  McClellan's 
attempts  to  oust  him,  Scott  resolved  to  hold  onto  his  job  until  Major 
General  Henry  Hal  leek,  currently  commanding  a department  on  the  west 
coast,  could  be  brought  to  Washington.  Hal  leek  had  worked  for  Scott  be- 
fore the  war,  had  taught  at  West  Point,  and  had  written  a number  of 
books  on  tactics  and  strategy.  Nicknamed  "Old  Brains,"  Halleck  was 
thought  by  Scott  to  be  a suitable  successor  as  general-in-chief  and 
preferable  in  the  old  man's  eyes  to  the  brash  young  General  McClellan.® 

While  Scott  and  McClellan  feuded,  Cameron  continued  his  inept  mis- 
handling of  the  affairs  of  the  War  Department  amid  Increasing  complaints 
from  Congress.  Congress  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  enhance  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  department  by  passing  legislation  Increasing  the  number 
of  personnel  in  the  staff  bureaus  and  added  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  but  these  measures  had  not  corrected  the  problem.  In  August, 

1861,  a Retirement  Act  was  passed  whtah  enabled  the  old  men  to  be  moved 
out  of  the  way  and  to  be  replaced  with  younger  officers  better  able  to 
deal  with  the  hectic  duties  of  the  bureaus.^  Even  this  maneuver  had 
not  Increased  the  department's  reputation  or  productivity.  Secretary 
of  War  Cameron  remained  the  crux  of  the  problem.  He  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  demands  of  his  job,  and  like  Scott,  was  continually  Involved  In 
squabbles  with  McClellan  who  chafed  at  the  War  Department's  inability 


to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army.  Unlike  Scott,  however,  Cameron  avoided 
contact  with  McClellan— Including  skipping  cabinet  meetings— rather 

g 

than  risk  confrontation  with  the  general. 

Ultimately  the  urgent  necessity  to  rebuild  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  to  provide  strong  leadership  for  the  entire  Union  Art^y  caused 
Lincoln  to  make  changes  in  his  command  system.  Scott  provided  the  im- 
petus for  the  transformation  when  he  requested  to  be  retired  from  active 
duty.  His  tenure  as  general-in-chief  finally  came  to  an  end  In  October 
1861,  his  standing  as  an  advisor  to  Lincoln  having  been  severely  eroded 
after  Bull  Run  and  since  McClellan's  arrival  in  Washington.  As  McClellan 
had  become  the  focus  of  attention,  the  old  general  saw  that  he  no  longer 
had  the  confidence  of  the  President  and  therefore  decided  to  retire  ef- 
fective November  1,  1861. 

Lincoln  concurred  with  Scott's  request  to  leave  the  army  and  named 

McClellan  general-in-chief  on  that  same  date.  At  thirty-five  years  of 

age,  George  B.  McClellan  became  the  youngest  man  in  the  history  of  the 

nation  to  attain  the  position  of  commanding  general.  He  would  now 

prove  he  was  not  equal  to  either  the  position  that  he  held  or  the  task 
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at  hand. 

One  of  his  first  acts  as  the  array's  new  leader  was  to  remove  frcn 
Washington  the  man  Scott  had  wanted  to  be  the  commanding  general. 

Ha  Heck  had  no  sooner  arrived  In  Washington  than  he  was  sent  on  his  way 
west  to  replace  General  John  C.  Fremont  who  had  just  been  relieved  of 
command  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for  Issuing  an  emancipation  proclamation 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  President.^0 


A year  later  Lincoln  would 
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Issue  his  own  proclamation,  but  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  believed  neither 
the  political  nor  the  military  situation  warranted  such  action.  Scott 
had  retired;  McClellan  was  promoted;  Hal  leek  had  been  outmaneuvered; 
and  Fremont  had  been  sacked  for  mixing  political  and  military  concerns. 
This  last  transgression  would  become  more  and  more  common  as  the  war 
progressed.  An  astute  observer  would  have  noted  that  politics  had  been 
as  influential  in  the  first  three  personnel  moves  Involving  Scott, 
McClellan,  and  Hal  leek,  as  In  the  last  with  Fremont.  Fremont,  a 
Republican,  was  only  the  first  in  a long  succession  of  politically 
active  generals  Lincoln  was  going  to  have  to  cope  with  as  commander- 
in-chief.11 

McClellan  assumed  the  duties  of  his  new  office  with  characteristic 

vigor  and  effectively  used  his  talents  for  organization.  However,  it 

was  not  long  before  a weakness  in  his  direction  of  the  war  began  to 

develop.  He  seemed  not  to  understand  fully  the  strategic  implications 
12 

of  his  office.  As  general-in-chief  he  was  responsible  for  the  coordi- 

nation of  all  the  Federal  armies,  not  just  the  giant  Army  of  the  Potomac 
which  continued  to  grow  each  day.  In  the  west  for  example,  Hal  leek 
perceived  a need  to  combine  a number  of  departments  and  to  consolidate 
the  efforts  of  the  scattered  armies.  Despite  repeated  requests  from 

Halleck  urging  that  the  general-in-chief  consolidate  the  western  armies 
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under  one  commander,  no  such  orders  were  forthcoming  from  McClellan. 
While  this  issue  was  yet  to  be  resolved,  McClellan  and  Lincoln  had  to 
direct  their  attention  to  another  matter  of  even  greater  importance. 
Congress,  until  now  relatively  silent,  had  finally  determined  to  take 
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an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the  war. 

Among  the  legislative  branch's  first  efforts  to  influence  the 
actions  of  the  Union's  chain  of  command  was  the  creation,  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. 

This  committee  was  formed  initially  to  Investigate  a military  disaster 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  an  engagement  where  Union  forces  under  General  Charles 
P.  Stone  had  suffered  heavy  casualties  in  what  appeared  to  be  a grossly 
mishandled  military  operation.  Senator  Benjamin  Wade,  a leading  Radical 
Republican  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which,  under  the  resolution  which  had  created  the  body,  was 
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directed  to  "Inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  present  war."  Stone 

was  eventually  imprisoned  as  a result  of  the  committee's  investigation, 

and  on  a larger  scale,  Lincoln's  direction  of  the  war  was  from  thence- 
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forth  subjected  to  intense  scrutiny  from  some  very  vocal  critics. 

Congress  also  voiced  its  opposition  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  being  conducted  in  another  fashion.  Many  of  its  members  were 
furious  at  the  inefficiency,  extravagance,  and  frauds  being  perpetrated 
on  the  government  under  Cameron's  direction  of  the  War  Department.^® 

The  Secretary  of  War  further  undermined  his  own  position  when  he  sided 
with  Fremont's  proposal  for  emancipation  and  called  for  the  arming  of 
the  slaves.  Under  intense  pressure  from  Congress,  Lincoln  at  last 
moved  to  replace  the  incompetent,  unpopular  secretary.^7  That  the 
President  allowed  Cameron  to  remain  in  the  position  as  long  as  he  did 
can  be  explained  in  two  contexts.  Simon  Cameron's  views  on  slavery 
were  popular  with  some  of  the  more  Radical  Republicans  in  Congress, 


and  any  precipitous  action  by  Lincoln  against  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  could  have  united  this  faction  against  him.  And  then  there 
was  the  matter  of  a replacement:  Where  was  the  man  who  could  do  the 
job  any  better? 

Early  In  January  1862,  Lincoln  was  able  to  ease  Cameron  out  of 
the  War  Department  and  the  Union  command  system  by  appointing  him  to  the 
post  of  minister  to  Russia.  The  President  nominated  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
a lawyer  who  at  the  time  was  serving  as  a legal  advisor,  to  the  War 
Department,  to  replace  the  controversial  Secretary  of  War.  By  the 
war's  end,  Stanton  was  to  become  one  of  the  country's  greatest  war 
secretaries,  but  in  the  interim  the  learning  process  was  at  times 
difficult.18 

In  the  days  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Lincoln  had  replaced  what 

appeared  to  be  defective  cogs  in  the  Union  command  system,  and  the  new 

men  seemed  to  make  a difference.  McClellan  had  reorganized  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac  by  first  returning  to  the  basic  regimental  organization  and 

then  forming  new  brigades  and  divisions  as  men  with  talent  were  found 
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to  command  the  larger  units.  Stanton  had  taken  charge  at  the  War 
Department,  literally  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  He  rooted  out  the 
inefficient  and  Ineffective  officers  within  the  staff  bureaus  and 
completely  altered  the  system  of  awarding  government  contracts,  thereby 

20 

greatly  decreasing  the  opportunities  for  fraud  and  waste  in  those  areas. 
While  there  had  been  no  major  changes  In  the  structure  of  the  Union  com- 
mand system,  the  personnel  changes  were  certainly  an  enhancement  to  the 
existing  system,  or  so  it  seemed. 
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Lincoln  had  been  forced  to  act  after  the  disaster  in  Virginia,  and 
there  could  have  been  few  doubts  in  anyone's  mind  that  the  existing 
Union  command  arrangement  had  been  inadequate.  This  was  not  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Confederacy,  and  that  early  victory  for  the  South  had  con- 
tributed to  Jefferson  Davis's  belief  that  the  command  system  he  and  the 
Congress  had  designed  was  functioning  successfully.  Not  all  the 
President's  senior  military  officers  agreed  with  this  assessment. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  following  the  Confederate  triumph  at  Manassas 

Junction,  noted  that  the  arn\y  was  "more  disorganized  by  victory  than 
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that  of  the  United  States  by  defeat."  This  obvious  overstatement  had 

been  used  by  the  general  to  explain  why  the  Confederate  army  had  failed 

to  pursue  the  routed  Union  army  and  thereby  missed  capturing  Washington. 

Many  In  the  South  believed  a brilliant  prospect  for  bringing  the  war  to 

an  early  end  had  been  lost  when  the  opportunity  to  capture  the  enemy's 

capital  had  been  permitted  to  slip  away;  and  this  failure  had  led  to  a 

round  of  recriminations  and  fault  finding.  Davis  blamed  the  generals 

for  failing  to  follow  up  their  victory  with  a vigorous  pursuit,  and  he 

in  turn  was  attacked  by  his  military  men  for  his  lack  of  supervision 

following  the  battle.  The  fundamental  Issue  In  question  was  the  basic 

22 

direction  of  the  war  by  the  President.  Because  Davis's  Intention  was 
to  be  a conmander-ln-chlef  who  insisted  on  exercising  "command,"  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the  Confederate  armies  was  his 
23 

alone.  Their  successes  would  be  his  successes,  and  their  failures— 
past  failures  Included— would  be  his  failures.  Personal  direction  of 
the  war  meant  that  Davis  was  in  a position  where  criticism  of  the 
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direction  of  the  war  and  the  actions  of  the  armies  and  its  generals 
would  also  be  personal  criticism  of  the  President. 

Another  incident  which  occurred  shortly  after  Manassas  provided  an 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  Davis  intended  to  guard  his  preroga- 
tives as  commander- in-chief.  Beauregard  asked  the  President  for  a 
clarification  of  his  position  within  the  combined  armies  in  northeastern 
Virginia.  General  Johnston  had  assumed  command  from  Beauregard  after 
the  battle  in  July,  being  the  ranking  general  officer  within  the  depart- 
ment. General  Beauregard  suggested  to  Davis  that  in  consideration  of 
the  size  of  the  forces  gathered,  division  of  the  force  into  two  army 
corps  would  produce  the  most  efficient  command  system  for  the  army. 
Further,  Beauregard  presumed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  "corps"  commanders. 
Davis  responded  to  this  by  disapproving  the  corps  arrangement,  stating 
that  it  violated  the  laws  of  the  Confederacy  concerning  military  organi- 
zations and  in  addition  that  the  structuring  of  the  army  and  its  organi- 
zations was  the  prerogative  of  the  conmander-in-chief . This  sharp  re- 
buke infuriated  the  volatile  Creole  general  and  fueled  the  growing  rift 
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between  the  two  men. 

Concurrent  with  the  debate  on  the  organization  of  Johnston's  and 
Beauregard's  forces  was  another  dispute  which  ultimately  would  come  to 
plague  Davis  throughout  the  war.  In  August  1861,  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  officers  to  the  grade  of 
full  general  in  the  Confederate  Army.  This  action  had  been  requested 
to  ensure  that  at  all  times  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  would  always 
outrank  general  officers  of  state  and  volunteer  forces.  Under  this  act 
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Davis  nominated  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate  in  order  of  rank,  Samuel 

Cooper,  Albert  S.  Johnston,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and 
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P.G.T.  Beauregard.  Rank  held  in  the  Union  Army  before  the  war  had 
been  the  criterion  used  by  Davis  to  establish  seniority  among  his 
generals.  Unfortunately,  the  confusing  system  of  brevet  promotions 
and  temporary  ranks  used  in  the  Union  Army  prior  to  the  war  had  caused 

the  Confederate  President  unintentionally  to  slight  both  Joseph  Johnston 
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and  Robert  E.  Lee.  General  Lee  felt  resentment  at  the  slight  but 
voiced  no  objection  publically,  although  he  did  mention  the  incident  in 
his  private  correspondence.  On  the  other  hand  Joe  Johnston  vehemently 
objected  to  the  order  of  seniority  and  stated  so  in  writing  to  the 
President,  beginning  a prolonged  quarrel  which  was  to  last  throughout 
their  lifetimes.  Their  mutual  dislike  for  each  other  came  to  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  the  Southern  command  system  as  the  ill-feelings  be- 
tween them  hindered  their  relations  throughout  the  war  and  especially 
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during  the  critical  days  before  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg. 

Other  problems  seemed  more  deserving  of  Davis's  immediate  attention 

than  quarreling  with  the  generals.  Topping  the  list  were  the  problems 

in  the  War  Department.  Leroy  P.  Walker  was  proving  himself  incapable 

of  handling  the  tremendous  burden  of  his  duties  as  the  Secretary  of 

War.  After  months  of  struggling  with  the  job  for  which  he  was  ill- 

suited,  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  September,  1861,  for  reasons  of  de- 
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dining  health.  Davis  imnediately  accepted  Walker's  resignation  and 
appointed  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  formerly  the  Attorney  General,  to  the 
vacated  post.  Unlike  Walker,  whose  unfamillarity  with  military  affairs 
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caused  him  to  leave  such  details  to  the  President,  Benjamin  was  more 

than  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the  war  and  the 
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supervision  of  the  army. 

Benjamin  applied  his  skill  and  energy  in  conducting  the  business 
of  his  department  and  was  successful  in  clearing  away  the  piles  of  work 
Walker  had  left  undone.  In  his  dealings  with  the  army,  however,  the 
new  secretary  was  not  so  successful.  Within  a month  of  assuming  office 
he  managed  to  become  embroiled  in  quarrels  with  both  Joseph  Johnston  and 
P.G.T.  Beauregard.  These  disagreements  were  based  on  relatively  minor 
issues  which  assumed  a secondary  importance  to  the  developing  conflicts 
in  personalities  between  the  head  of  the  War  Department  and  the  generals 
in  the  army.  Benjamin  traded  a number  of  insulting  letters  with  both 
generals;  those  to  Johnston  were  over  the  continuing  argument  concerning 
the  latter's  correct  ranking  among  the  Confederate  generals,  and  the 
quarrel  with  Beauregard  was  over  the  addition  of  a rocket  battery  to  the 
general's  army.^  Both  Johnston  and  Beauregard  had  powerful  and  in- 
fluential friends  in  political  office  who  were  quite  willing  to  support 
the  generals  in  their  quarrels  with  the  Davis  administration.  Louis  T. 
Wigfall,  a Confederate  Senator  from  Texas,  for  example,  was  an  especially 

outspoken  critic  of  the  government,  who  at  times  sided  with  one  or  the 
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other  general. 

Frequent  criticism  of  his  administration  from  one  special  interest 
group  or  another  proved  bothersome  to  Davis  but  did  not  keep  him  from 
taking  actions  he  deemed  appropriate  concerning  military  affairs.  There 
was  a new  round  of  verbal  attacks  against  the  President  when  General  Lee 
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was  recalled  from  the  Kanawha  Valley  and  reassigned  to  a more  important 

post.  Lee's  first  attempt  at  directing  soldiers  in  battle  in  this  war 

had  resulted  in  an  embarrassing  defeat  at  Cheat  Mountain  in  western 

Virginia.  His  critics  referred  to  him  as  "Granny  Lee"  and  "affirmed 

that  his  reputation  was  based  on  an  impressive  presence  and  a historic 
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name  rather  than  an  ability  as  a field  commander. ' Ignoring  such 
criticism,  Davis  appointed  Lee  to  head  the  department  which  embraced 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  and  assigned  him  the  special 
mission  of  upgrading  the  defenses  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  In  supporting  Lee,  Davis  demonstrated  loyalty  to  a man  he 
was  convinced  was  a competent  general,  and  he  was  ultimately  proved 
correct  In  his  assesment  as  Lee  went  on  to  become  the  greatest  general 
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of  the  Confederacy.  The  President's  loyalty  was  not  always  well  founded. 

In  the  winter  of  1863-1864,  Davis  staunchly  supported  Braxton  Bragg 
when  there  was  a near  unanimous  outcry  In  the  Artny  and  Congress  for  the 
general's  removal  from  army  command.  As  in  the  case  of  Lee,  convinced 
he  was  a good  judge  of  men,  he  sustained  Bragg  in  command.  Whereas 
later  events  proved  he  had  been  right  about  Lee,  he  was  subsequently 
proven  badly  mistaken  about  Bragg. 

Lee  departed  for  Charleston  unsure  of  the  command  relationship  be- 
tween himself  and  the  state  forces  of  South  Carolina.  Although  the 
war  had  been  In  progress  some  eight  months,  this  issue  was  not  completely 
resolved  to  Lee's  satisfaction.  In  his  mind  he  had  every  right  to  be 
concerned,  having  viewed  the  problem  first  hand  in  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

He  had  been  sent  to  western  Virginia  to  "coordinate"  rather  than  "command," 
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a task  he  had  found  Impossible.  Now  enroute  to  South  Carolina  he  asked 
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the  President  for  a clarification  of  his  duties.  He  was  informed  that 

he  was  a full  general  in  the  Regular  Army  of  tTre  Confederacy,  the  senior 

officer  in  the  department,  and  had  the  entire  support  of  the  adminis- 
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tratlon.  In  requesting  clarification  of  his  authority  as  a commander, 
Lee  demonstrated  he  had  learned  a valuable  lesson  early  in  the  war:  as 
a departmental  commander,  there  should  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  limits 
of  authority.  Unfortunately  the  President  did  not  also  learn  from  this 
exchange  with  Lee,  and  questions  which  stemmed  from  ambiguity  of  command 
and  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  departmental  commanders  were  to 
plague  both  the  President  and  some  of  his  less  competent  generals  on 
many  later  occasions.  These  future  incidents  would  not  be  resolved  as 
satisfactorily  as  Lee's  status  had  been. 

Congressional  criticism  of  Davis's  direction  of  the  war  continued 
to  increase  in  intensity  with  each  military  reversal,  and  members  of  the 
legislative  body  became  more  organized  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
President's  status  as  the  undisputed  commander  of  the  armies.  While  the 
opponents  of  the  Confederate  President  were  planning  legislation  designed 
to  reduce  the  chief  executive's  personal  direction  of  the  war,  the  United 
States  President  was  seriously  considering  an  expanded  role  for  himself 
as  his  nation's  war  director.  Throughout  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
Lincoln  had  restricted  his  involvement  in  military  affairs  because  he 
believed  he  had  no  expertise  which  qualified  him  to  become  more  actively 
involved.  Months  of  military  reversals,  however,  had  caused  him  to  be- 
come frustrated  because  his  professionals,  the  generals,  did  not  seem 
aggressive  enough  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Personal  involvement 
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appeared  to  be  the  best  course  of  action  to  the  President.  Lincoln  was 

especially  aggravated  by  McClellan's  reluctance  to  initiate  another 

campaign,  and  in  desperation,  the  chief  executive  considered  taking  the 
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field  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Later  in  the  war  Davis  would 

also  express  these  same  sentiments.  At  one  point  he  thought  that  if 

all  the  Southern  forces  were  divided  into  two  great  armies  with  himself 

at  the  head  of  one  and  Lee  in  command  of  the  other  they  could  achieve 
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victory.  Lincoln  resisted  the  temptation  to  take  to  the  field  in 
person,  but  in  lieu  of  this  resolved  to  become  more  involved  in  both 
the  strategic  direction  of  the  war  and  the  lesser  details  of  military 
affairs. 

He  first  demonstrated  this  new  resolve  when  he  assumed  some  of  the 
duties  of  the  general-in-chief.  Advised  by  Stanton  of  Hal  leek's  request 
for  a consolidated  command  in  the  west,  Lincoln  telegraphed  Hal  leek 
and  asked  if  McClellan  had  been  consulted  on  such  a command  arrangement. 
He  was  informed  that  although  the  general-in-chief  had  been  questioned 
on  the  Issue,  he  had  not  seen  fit  to  grant  Halleck's  request.  The 
President  directed  Hal  leek  to  cooperate  with  the  other  western  army 
commanders,  but  unfortunately  failed  to  order  McClellan  to  ensure  that 
these  instructions  were  carried  out.  McClellan  did  not  wish  for  Halleck 
to  gain  any  prestige  by  acquiring  a larger  command  and  likewise  did  not 
want  to  involve  himself  in  disputes  with  the  other  western  generals 
which  would  certainly  arise  if  he  ordered  them  to  subordinate  their  com- 
mands to  Halleck's.  For  the  moment  Lincoln's  first  effort  at  becoming 
involved  in  military  affairs  had  failed.  Imprecision  in  the  western 
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command  relationships  persisted  for  two  more  months  until  finally, 

after  McClellan  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  general-ln-chlef , Stanton 

carried  out  the  President's  wishes  and  ordered  Hal  leek  to  form  a con- 
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sol  Ida ted  command. 

A series  of  events  during  January  and  March,  1862,  culminated  with 

Lincoln  assuming  personal  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States 

and  the  adoption  of  a command  system  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 

Confederacy.  In  addition  to  the  President  there  was  another  group  who 

had  endured  enough  of  Little  Mac's  bluff,  bluster,  and  reluctance  to 

fight.  Ben  Wade  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  no 

longer  enamored  with  the  general,  presented  Lincoln  with  a method  to 

undermine  the  general-in-chlef , and  which  they  hoped  would  precipitate 

action.  Their  solution  was  to  divide  McClellan's  great  Army  of  the 

Potomac,  which  by  now  consisted  of  twelve  divisions,  into  four  army 

corps.  As  commanders  of  these  new  organizations,  the  Committee  wanted 

Lincoln  to  appoint  officers  who  would  side  with  the  administration  in 
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its  desire  to  fight.  Despite  McClellan's  argument  that  the  formation 

of  the  corps  be  delayed  until  the  fortunes  of  war  revealed  officers  who 

were  fit  for  such  commands,  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  President's 

orders  and  to  accept  as  his  corps  commanders  men  selected  by  Lincoln  and 
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the  Committee.  Confronted  with  this  kind  of  meddling,  McClellan 
should  have  resigned  in  protest,  since  in  ordering  the  formation  of 
corps  Lincoln  was  involving  himself  in  a decision  that  properly  belonged 
to  the  general-ln-chlef.  Little  Mac  did  not  resign.  He  implemented  the 
President's  order  and  then,  despite  the  counsel  of  his  corps  commanders, 
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continued  to  find  excuses  to  delay  the  initiation  of  a new  campaign. 

McClellan's  massive  army  continued  to  squat  around  Washington,  con- 
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sumlng  supplies  and  draining  the  treasury.  Lincoln  again  attempted 

to  compel  his  general  to  fight,  and  in  January  1862,  issued  General 

War  Order  Number  One  which  directed  McClellan  to  launch  an  offensive 

not  later  than  February  22.  To  the  embarrassment  of  the  administration, 

the  order  was  promptly  published  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
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newspapers.  February  22  came  and  went  and  still  McClellan  did  not 

move.  He  invariably  seemed  to  have  one  reason  or  another  for  not  moving 

or  for  justifying  delays.  In  the  interim  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  (see 

Map  3)  were  captured  by  forces  under  Grant,  thus  providing  the  only 
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good  news  during  a very  dark  time  for  the  Union.  At  long  last 

McClellan  submitted  his  Urbana  Plan  for  the  capture  of  Richmond.  Lincoln 
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was  immediately  skeptical  of  the  plan.  Of  primary  concern  to  the 
President  was  that  for  a time  Washington  would  be  exposed  to  a possible 
attack  from  the  southwest  as  McClellan's  army  maneuvered  to  attack 
Richmond  from  the  east.  Lincoln  solicited  recommendations  from  the  corps 
commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  order  to  convince  himself  to 
approve  the  plan.  With  doubts  about  the  potential  risks  of  Little  Mac's 
plan,  the  President  reluctantly  gave  his  approval  when  the  corps  com- 
manders sustained  McClellan.  In  approving  the  plan,  Lincoln  extracted 
a heavy  price  from  McClellan.  Informing  his  general  that  supervision 
of  an  operation  of  such  magnitude  would  obviously  be  time  consuming  and 

require  the  general's  full  attention,  Lincoln  relieved  McClellan  of  the 
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added  burdens  of  the  office  of  general-in-chief. 
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No  successor  to  the  position  of  commanding  general  was  named,  and 

consequently  Lincoln  became  the  head  of  his  nation's  army  and  thus  he 

had  altered  the  command  system  (see  Chart  3)  so  that  it  resembled  the 
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current  Southern  command  system.  In  both  the  North  and  the  South 

separate  army  commanders  dealt  directly  with  the  respective  Presidents. 

The  chief  executives  were  responsible  for  strategical  control  and.  In 

some  Instances,  tactical  command  of  their  field  armies.  Similarity  in 

the  two  command  systems  existed  only  briefly  because  at  the  time  Lincoln 

was  taking  this  bold  step,  Jefferson  Davis  was  being  prevailed  upon  to 
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relinquish  some  of  his  authority  as  Commander-In-Chief. 

Following  the  loss  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Davis  modified  the 

Southern  command  structure.  Responding  to  his  critics  who  wanted 

stronger  military  participation  In  the  direction  of  the  war,  the 

Confederate  President  asked  Congress  for  legislation  creating  the  posi- 
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tlon  of  general-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  Armies.  During  this  same 

period  Davis  also  found  himself  in  need  of  a new  Secretary  of  War.  Judah 

Benjamin  was  becoming  far  too  controversial  in  that  office.  His  most 

recent  dispute  Involved  Thomas  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  a controversy  which 
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had  nearly  led  to  the  resignation  of  this  Invaluable  officer.  Davis 
had  been  forced  to  intervene  in  the  matter  to  smooth  the  general's  ruf- 
fled feathers. 

Responding  to  Davis's  request  for  military  legislation.  Congress 
sought  to  provide  the  President  with  a chance  to  bring  military  expertise 
to  the  war  and  enable  him  to  remove  Benjamin  from  office  at  the  same  time. 

It  passed  legislation  which  provided  that  If  a general  of  the  army  were 
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Chart  3 

Organization  of  the  Union 
War  Department  March  1862 
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President 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Secretary  of  War 
Edwin  M.  Stanton 


Assistant  Sec.  of  War__ 
Thomas  A.  Scott  (1) 

Assistant  Sec.  of  War.—  . 
Peter  H.  Watson  (2) 

Assistant  Sec.  of  War — 
John  Tucker  (3) 

i 

Adjutant  General 

BG  Lorenzo  Thomas 

Quartermaster  General 

BG  M.  C.  Meigs** 


.Inspector  General 
BG  Randolph  B.  Marcy* 

Surgeon  General 

COL  Clement  A.  Finely*** 


Judge  Advocate  General 
Brevet  MAJ  John  F.  Lee 


Chief  of  Ordnance 
BG  James  W.  Ripley+ 


Commissary  General 
COL  Joseph  P.  Taylor++ 


H Paymaster  General 
COL  B.  F.  Larned 


Chief  of  Engineers 
BG  Joseph  G.  Totten 


.Chief  Signal  Officer 
COL  Albert  J.  Myer 


Chief  of  Topographical  Engineers 
COL  Stephen  H.  Long+++ 


The  Army 


Source:  Marvin  A.  Kriedberg  and  Merton  G.  Henry,  History  of  Mobilization 
in  the  United  States  Army  1775-1945  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1955),  pp.  8/  and  131. 
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appointed  Secretary  of  War  he  would  not  lose  his  rank.  The  Implied  wish 
of  Congress  was  that  Davis  appoint  Lee--h1s  prestige  now  restored  after 
success  in  the  south--to  the  cabinet  post  held  by  Benjamin.  The 
President,  however,  did  not  think  that  a soldier  would  make  a good  sec- 
retary, and  instead  asked  Congress  to  provide  him  with  two  secretaries, 
one  military  and  one  civilian.  The  military  appointee  would  fill  the 
post  of  commanding  general  and  act  as  the  military  or  technical  head  of 
the  War  Department,  but  he  would  not  replace  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
cabinet  officer.  By  the  time  this  legislation  was  sent  to  the  President 
his  enemies  in  Congress  had  written  it  in  a manner  objectionable  to 
Davis.  The  proposed  military  law  provided  for  a commanding  general, 
nomimated  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate,  who  was  authorized 
to  take  personal  command  of  the  army  in  the  field  at  any  time.  Davis 
saw  this  as  a move  to  dilute  his  powers  as  commander-in-chief  and  there- 
fore vetoed  the  bill,  much  to  the  outrage  of  Congress.  To  silence  his 
critics,  he  assigned  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  recalled  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Savannah,  "to  duty  at  the  seat  of  government,"  charged 

"under  the  direction  of  the  President  with  the  conduct  of  military  oper- 
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atlons  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy."  Davis  completed  his  re- 
organization of  the  War  Department  by  replacing  Secretary  of  War 
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Benjamin  with  George  W.  Randolph. 

Despite  the  addition  of  a commanding  general  to  the  Confederate 
command  system,  there  was  not  substantial  diminution  of  the  President's 
authority.  Davis  continued  to  be  the  unquestioned  director  of  the  war 
effort.  What  duties  Lee  did  get  involved  with  were  described  by  his 
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noted  biographer,  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  as  "minor,  vexatious  mat- 
ters of  detail  and  counselling  of  commanders  in  charge  of  the  smaller 
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armies."  On  the  larger  strategic  issues  the  President  usually  con- 
sulted him,  but  in  no  instance,  according  to  Freeman,  was  Lee  ever 
given  a free  hand  to  initiate  and  direct  to  full  completion  any  plan  of 
magnitude.  Lee  had  been  given  the  post  of  commanding  general;  but 
because  of  the  President's  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  that  position, 

the  Confederate  command  system  had  not  been  appreciably  altered  by  its 
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creation  (see  Chart  4). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  changes  in  the  Union  command  system 

proved  to  be  substantial.  After  McClellan  had  been  relieved  as  general- 

in-chief,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  shared  the  duties  of 

that  position.  Lincoln  directed  Hal  leek  to  consolidate  the  scattered 

western  forces  under  his  command.  Halleck  had  easily  convinced  the 

President  of  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement,  since  Lincoln  believed 

Halleck  had  been  the  brains  behind  the  victories  at  Henry  and  Donelson. 

The  President  hoped  that  by  giving  Halleck  the  authority  he  requested, 
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"Old  Brains"  would  continue  to  produce  victories  in  the  west. 

Lincoln  and  Stanton  jointly  performed  the  duties  of  general -in- 
chief for  a three-month  period,  communicating  directly  with  departmental 
commanders,  receiving  reports,  and  issuing  instructions.  Stanton  signed 

orders  on  behalf  of  the  general -in-chief  and  wielded  much  of  the  author- 
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ity  of  that  office.  Seeking  to  enhance  this  arrangement  with  a dash 
of  military  expertise,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  tried  to 
persuade  the  aged  general  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock  to  accept  the  position 
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Chart  4 

Organization  of  the  Confederate 
War  Department  March  1862 


President 
Jefferson  Davis 


.Secretary  of  War. 
George  W.  Randolph 
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Adj.  and  Insp.  Gen.  The  Army 

Gen.  Samuel  Cooper 


_Quartermaster  General 
COL  Abraham  C.  Myers 

Commissary  General 
COL  Lucius  B.  Northrop 

_Medical  Department 
BG  Samuel  P.  Moore* 

Ordnance  Bureau 
OTC  Josiah  Gorgas 

Engineer  Bureau 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Hon.  Davis  Hubbard 


Source:  Official  Records,  Series  IV,  Volume  I,  p.  1176. 
♦Assigned  July  30,  1861 
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as  advisor  to  the  President  and  military  head  of  the  War  Department. 

Although  he  declined  to  accept  any  position  of  responsibility,  for  a 

time  Hitchcock  did  function  as  an  advisor  to  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  but 

made  no  significant  contribution  to  the  direction  of  the  war  while  in 
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this  capacity.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  were  not  very 
successful  during  the  period  they  exercised  personal  leadership  of  the 
war  effort.  Although  the  President  had  acted  wisely  when  he  consoli- 
dated the  forces  in  the  west,  thereby  providing  unity  of  command  in 
that  theater,  his  actions  in  the  eastern  theater  produced  the  opposite 
effect.  He  proceeded  to  create  a complex  command  arrangement  in  the 
east  by  fragmenting  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  into  five  sep- 
arate departments. 

Lincoln  Intended  to  use  the  forces  in  the  east  to  support  McClellan's 

assault  on  Richmond,  but  when  Stonewall  Jackson  threatened  Washington 

from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  the  President  thought  he  saw  a chance  to  crush 
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the  Rebel  force.  Lincoln  devised  a fairly  good  plan  to  destroy 
Jackson's  force;  unfortunately,  the  instruments  to  carry  out  the  destruc- 
tion were  armies  led  by  Generals  John  C.  Fremont  and  Irvin  McDowell. 
Political  friends  of  Fremont  had  pressured  Lincoln  into  restoring  the 
general  to  command  after  the  President  had  relieved  him  over  the  emanci- 
pation Issue  in  the  west.  Lincoln's  plan  called  for  the  converging 
forces  of  Fremont  and  McDowell  to  trap  and  defeat  Jackson's  smaller 
force.  Speed  and  aggressive  execution  were  the  key  elements  of  the 
President's  scheme,  Ingredients  which  neither  of  the  generals  was  capa- 
ble of  providing.  Jackson  outwitted  his  foes,  fighting  and  defeating 
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them  separately  before  they  were  able  to  combine  their  forces  and  trap 

CO 

him  in  the  valley.  This  disaster  was  compounded  when  McClellan, 

having  been  deprived  of  McDowell's  reenforcements  during  his  drive  on 

Richmond,  stated  he  could  have  captured  the  Southern  capital  if  only 
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he  would  have  received  the  10,000  men  from  McDowell.  Whether  or  not 
this  was  true  can  be  debated;  however,  there  was  no  question  in  the 
absence  of  a general-in-chief,  coordination  of  armies  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  commander- in-chief.  Therefore  any  failures  which  resulted 
from,  or  appeared  to  result  from,  a lack  of  cooperation  of  the  Union 
armies  were  attributed  to  the  leadership  of  the  President.  He  was  crit- 
icized for  the  failure  to  capture  Jackson's  force  and  thus  had  provided 
McClellan  with  an  explanation  for  his  lack  of  success  in  the  campaign 
to  capture  Richmond. 

While  things  went  badly  for  Lincoln  in  the  east,  he  had  reason  to 
be  encouraged  by  Halleck's  performance  in  the  west.  Upon  consolidation 
of  his  forces,  Halleck  adopted  the  army  corps  organization  to  Improve 
his  control  over  the  expanded  arrny.  Subsequently,  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, led  by  General  Grant,  won  a battle  at  Pittsburg  Landing  in 
Tennessee.  Although  it  was  not  apparent  until  later  that  it  was  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  who  was  responsible  for  the  successes  In  the  west,  to  outward 
appearances  it  seemed  that  it  was  Halleck  who  was  giving  the  Union  its 
victories. 

Gradually,  Lincoln  developed  a better  strategic  understanding  of 
the  war  as  he  was  forced  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  directing  the 
scattered  Union  forces.  He  eventually  realized  that  fragmenting  the 
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forces  in  Virginia  was  a strategic  error  and  sought  to  correct  it  by 

organizing  the  units  around  Washington  and  those  in  the  Shenandoah 

Valley  into  one  large  force  commanded  by  General  John  Pope.®^  His 

plan  was  to  use  this  army,  together  with  McClellan's,  to  surround 

Richmond  and  cut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy.  Under  the 

Articles  of  War  governing  command  in  joint  operations,  McClellan  the 

senior  of  the  two  major  generals  would  be  the  conmander  of  the  combined 
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armies.  Before  the  plan  could  be  put  into  effect,  however,  McClellan's 
forces  suffered  a series  of  setbacks  which  forced  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  withdraw  from  Richmond. 

At  this  point  Lincoln  began  to  reassess  his  dual  role  of  commander- 
in-chief  and  general-in-chief.  He  had  not  hesitated  to  assume  the  duties 
of  commanding  general  when  he  lost  confidence  in  McClellan's  ability  to 
provide  strategic  direction  of  the  war,  but  now  he  began  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  that  decision.  He  had  found  upon  assuming  his  expanded  duties 
that  while  he  had  a clear  idea  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  strategy  he 
wished  to  pursue,  he  was  unable  to  get  the  army  to  perform  as  he  wished. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  translate  his  strategic  concepts  into  military 
orders  comprehensible  to  his  army  commanders.  Frustrated,  Lincoln 
seriously  considered  appointing  another  general-in-chief  if  the  right 
man  could  be  found.  There  was  no  single  catastrophic  event  which  finally 
convinced  Lincoln  to  do  this,  but  rather  a combination  of  things  such 
as  McClellan's  abortive  attempt  to  capture  Richmond  and  the  failure  to 
crush  Jackson's  forces  in  the  Valley.  When  the  Union  forces  were  com- 
pelled by  the  attacking  Confederate  forces  to  withdraw  from  around 
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Richmond,  the  President  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  needed 

a military  advisor  to  make  those  military  decisions  that  he  found  so 

hard  to  make.  Following  the  recommendation  of  General  Scott,  whom 

Lincoln  had  visited  at  West  Point  to  obtain  advice  during  the  Richmond 

campaign,  the  President  decided  to  appoint  Major  General  Henry  W. 

Hal  leek  to  the  office  of  General-in-Chief  (see  Chart  5).^  "Old 

Brains"  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  on  July  23,  1862,  assumed  the 
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duties  of  commanding  general  of  the  Union  armies.  For  one  hundred 
five  days  Lincoln  had  performed  the  duties  of  both  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  general-in-chief  only  to  conclude  that  he  was  incapable  of 
handling  both  roles. 

During  the  period  when  the  Union  President  was  personally  super- 
vising his  nation's  armies,  the  Confederacy  employed  a command  system 
which  contained  a commanding  general.  Between  March  and  June,  1862, 

Lee  performed  the  duties  of  general-in-chief,  albeit  with  very  little 
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real  authority.  The  Confederacy's  command  system  reverted  back  to 
its  traditional  form  when  Lee  was  chosen  to  replace  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  ® General  Johnston  was  severely  wound- 
ed at  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks  in  May,  1862,  and  could  no  longer  continue 
in  command.  It  is  unclear  if  Lee  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  com- 
manding general  of  all  the  Confederate  armies  when  Davis  appointed  him 
to  an  arn\y  command.  The  order  assigning  him  to  army  command  explained 
that  the  wounding  of  Johnston  "renders  it  necessary  to  interfere  tem- 
porarily with  the  duties  to  which  you  were  assigned  In  connection  with 
the  general  service,  but  only  so  far  as  to  make  you  available  for 
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command  in  the  field  of  a particular  army."67  To  those  who  would  argue 
that  Lee  continued  to  wear  both  hats  in  the  same  way  McClellan  had  done 
as  general-in-chief  and  commander  of  a field  army,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  out  the  key  words  of  Davis's  instructions  to  Lee,  those  being 
« "to  interfere  temporarily. " These  words  imply  that  the  duties  of  com- 

manding general  are  to  be  interrupted  while  another  set  of  duties  are 
performed.  Two  years  later  when  Bragg  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
commanding  general  no  orders  were  issued  relieving  Lee  of  the  duties  of 
that  position,  thus  giving  the  impression  that  the  office  was  considered 
vacant.  Finally,  even  though  Davis  appointed  Lee  commanding  general,  he 
at  no  time  ever  intended  that  Lee  exercise  "command"  over  the  armies. 
Therefore,  there  never  was  anything  of  substance  for  Davis  to  "interfere 
with"  when  he  reassigned  Lee  to  comand  a field  army.  Had  Lee  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  the  commanding  general,  perhaps  in  time  he  could  have 
given  added  dimension  to  that  position,  since  Davis  respected  Lee  and 
the  two  had  an  excellent  working  relationship.  This  did  not  occur,  how- 
ever, and  with  Lee's  reassignment  the  Confederacy's  experiment  with  a 
new  command  system  ended  for  a time. 

While  command  structures  were  subjected  to  frequent  changes  at  the 
highest  levels  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  by  the  latter  part  of 
1862  the  command  systems  within  the  armies  had  become  stabilized.  As 
. the  armies  of  both  the  North  and  the  South  grew  in  size  the  army  corps 

organization  was  adopted  to  facilitate  control.  McClellan's  giant  army. 


which  had  threatened  Richmond  in  the  summer  of  1862,  numbered  in  excess 
of  100,000  men,  while  the  Confederate  forces  opposing  it  numbered 
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roughly  85,000  men.  Although  it  had  been  Lincoln  and  the  politicians 
who  had  precipitated  the  formation  of  corps  within  the  Union  armies,  it 
was  McClellan  who  had  given  the  army  the  basic  organization  which  it 
would  use  throughout  the  war.®^  He  had  organized  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  into  divisions  of  three  brigades,  each  brigade  containing  four 
regiments.  Depending  on  the  mission  and  the  number  of  units  available, 
a varying  number  of  divisions  were  combined  to  form  an  army  corps. 
McClellan  eventually  would  have  adopted  the  corps  organization  had 
Lincoln  not  preempted  him  on  this  matter.  Army  corps  were  the  next 
logical  organization  in  the  military  command  structure  which  would  fa- 
cilitate control  of  larger  forces.70 

Similarly,  as  a natural  by-product  of  growth,  the  Southern  armies 
adopted  the  corps  organization  within  a few  months  of  the  Union  army. 
Shortly  after  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Lee 
reorganized  his  forces  into  army  corps. 7^  He  had  observed  under  the 
old  system  where  direction  of  operations  was  in  the  hands  of  divisional 
commanders,  that  the  general  commanding  the  army  was  simply  unable  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  each  separate  division.  As  a consequence, 
there  had  been  little  or  no  unity  of  effort  among  divisions,  and  each 
in  effect  acted  as  a distinct  army.  Divisions  led  by  aggressive  com- 
manders seemed  to  be  involved  in  every  fight  while  others  were  perpet- 
ually in  reserve  or  sluggish  in  getting  into  the  battle.  Because  of 
his  experiences  directing  the  army  during  the  Seven  Days  Campaign,  Lee 
sought  a method  of  tightening  his  control  over  his  divisions.  Legally, 
there  was  no  solution  to  the  problem  since  the  Confederate  military 


acts  provided  for  no  organization  higher  than  a division.  This  notwith- 
standing, in  July  1862  Lee  informally  reorganized  his  command  into 
"wings,"  with  Jackson  and  Longstreet  designated  as  commanders  of  these 
new  commands.  Although  they  were  not  referred  to  as  such,  these  wings 
* were  actually  army  corps.  Two  months  later  the  Confederate  Congress 

enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  new  military  organization,  and  in 

October  passed  legislation  creating  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  for 
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the  corps  commanders.  The  added  rank  was  given  to  remove  any  possi- 
bility of  a situation  arising  where  a divisional  commander  was  senior 

in  rank  to  the  corps  commander,  and  in  addition  to  recognize  the  in- 
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creased  responsibility  of  the  position.  For  reasons  of  tradition  the 

Union  was  reluctant  to  promote  anyone  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 
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until  much  later  in  the  war.  As  a result  within  the  Union  army  dis- 
putes over  questions  of  rank  were  common  as  one  general  or  another 
would  refuse  to  serve  under  a corps  commander.  Whenever  possible  Lincoln 
sought  to  appoint  the  ranking  major  generals  to  corps  commands,  but  still 
there  were  arguments.  The  President  even  sought  legislation  authorizing 
him  to  appoint  generals  to  positions  of  command  without  regard  to  sen- 
iority of  rank  among  major  generals,  but  even  this  did  not  resolve  all 
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the  arguments.  Dilemmas  over  rank  were  to  bother  Lincoln  throughout 
the  war. 

A combination  of  an  increasing  number  of  units  on  the  battlefield, 
and  the  need  for  tighter  control  over  these  units  precipitated  the 
formation  of  army  corps  within  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies.  That 
the  organization  was  first  introduced  in  the  Union  command  system  was 


probably  the  result  of  the  need  for  increased  command  and  control  re- 
quired for  offensive  operations,  and  of  course  for  the  political  con- 
siderations previously  mentioned.  The  Confederacy  had  considered  the 
corps  organization  immediately  after  the  first  major  battle  of  the  war 
in  July  1861  but  had  not  adopted  it  at  that  time  because  of  the  dispute 
between  Davis  and  Beauregard.  A year  later  when  Lee  accomplished  the 
same  thing  the  President  seems  not  to  have  objected.7®  In  part  this 

was  because  the  military  situation  had  changed  greatly  in  the  interven- 

\ 

ing  year  and  in  part  because  Davis  and  Lee  had  an  excellent  working 
relationship.  In  Lee  the  President  had  found  a general  in  whor  he  had 
confidence  and,  having  done  so,  was  willing  to  relinquish  to  him  the 
prerogatives  a field  commander  should  have.  Personalities  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  general  in  the  field  to  communicate  with  the  commander-in- 
chief were  significant  factors  which  facilitated  the  army  reorganization 
in  the  summer  of  1862.  Lee  cited  the  benefits  derived  from  the  adoption 
of  the  corps  organization  as  significant  factors  in  the  Confederate 
victory  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.77  Another  factor  which  had 
contributed  to  the  Southern  triumph  was  a serious  breakdown  in  the 
Union  command  system.  Lincoln's  new  command  system  had  collapsed  under 
the  strain  of  its  first  real  test,  and  Halleck,  the  new  general-in- 
chief, was  the  primary  cause  for  the  failure. 

Lincoln  had  selected  Halleck  because  he  believed  "Old  Brains"  was 
the  most  competent  military  man  available  to  manage  the  Union's  combined 
armies.  He  thought  Halleck  understood  tactics  and  strategy  and  would  be 
capable  of  assisting  the  commander-in-chief  in  making  those  difficult 
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decisions  he  disliked  making  himself.  Halleck  had  been  in  Washington 
for  only  a short  time  when  he  began  to  manifest  traits  which  ultimately 
reduced  his  effectiveness  as  the  general-in-chief . From  the  very  begin- 
ning Lincoln  should  have  been  suspicious  of  the  new  commanding  general 
i because  of  the  condition  in  which  he  left  his  western  command.  After 

Halleck  had  lobbied  to  have  all  the  forces  in  the  west  united  under  one 
comnander,  upon  his  departure  for  Washington  he  appointed  no  successor 

* 

in  that  role.  As  a consequence,  the  unified  command  in  the  west  dis- 
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solved  into  the  three  separate  commands  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Rosecrans. 
Grant  was  the  logical  successor  to  Halleck  in  the  west,  but  it  was  be- 
cause of  Halleck’s  jealousy  of  Grant  that  he  was  not  given  the  post. 

Lincoln  hoped  that  the  new  commanding  general  would  step  in  and 
take  charge  of  the  direction  of  the  army  and  be  the  strong  General-in- 
Chief  the  Union  command  system  needed.  This  was  especially  important 
because  of  the  impending  military  operation  in  which  Pope  and  McClellan 
would  combine  forces  and  execute  a new  drive  on  Richmond.  Lincoln 
attempted  to  give  Halleck  the  authority  to  exercise  command,  but  the 

General-in-Chief  refused  to  reach  out  and  seize  it,  to  exercise  it,  and 
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was,  as  a result,  not  the  leader  the  President  had  hoped  for.  Halleck's 
reputation  as  an  educated  soldier  and  a scholar  hid  the  fact  that  his 
strength  lay  in  handling  administrative  details,  not  in  making  command 
< decisions  and  accepting  responsibility  for  those  decisions.  As  McClellan's 

forces  were  moving  into  northern  Virginia  to  join  Pope's,  the  Little 
Napoleon  asked  Halleck  for  a decision  on  whom  would  be  given  command  of 
the  combined  forces.  Familiar  with  the  Articles  of  War  on  the  question, 
McClellan  knew  that  as  the  ranking  major  general  he  should  be  in  command. 
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but  he  insisted  on  a clarification  of  the  matter  seeking  to  avoid  blame 

if  the  operation  should  fail  because  of  a lack  of  coordination  between 

his  forces  and  those  of  General  Pope.  Halieck  busied  himself  with  the 

details  of  his  new  job  and  avoided  making  a decision  on  the  question  in 

order  to  avoid  culpability  for  the  operation  should  it  fail.  Lincoln, 

believing  that  his  commanding  general  would  guarantee  unity  of  effort 

between  the  two  forces,  resisted  the  impulse  to  get  involved  in  the 

direction  of  the  operation.  Halieck  did  not  adequately  supervise  the 

operation;  Pope  and  McClellan  never  did  cooperate  with  e :h  other;  and 

Lee  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  defeat  Pope's  am  . nundly  in 

the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Superior  Union  forces  wer  defeated  not 

simply  because  of  a failure  within  the  command  system  but  because  of 

the  inadequacy  of  a key  individual  within  the  system,  General  Henry  W. 
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Halieck.  "Old  Brains"  was  to  blame  even  though  he  was  nowhere  near 
the  battlefield,  because  he  had  neglected  to  ensure  unity  of  command 
between  the  two  Union  armies. 

Seeking  to  restore  order  among  the  scattered  and  demoralized  Union 

forces  in  Virginia,  Lincoln  took  charge  again  and  appointed  McClellan 

to  command  Pope's  shattered  forces  as  well  as  all  forces  in  the  vicinity 

of  Washington.  The  President  made  this  decision  without  consulting  his 

Secretary  of  War,  knowing  that  Stanton,  who  disliked  and  distrusted 
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McClellan,  would  object  to  the  decision.  Because  of  Halleck's  reluc- 
tance to  exercise  command,  Lincoln  resolved  to  continue  this  function 
personally,  employing  the  general-in-chief  as  his  front  man.  This  final 
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decision  completed,  for  a time,  the  evolution  of  the  Union  command 
system  that  had  been  in  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It 
had  passed  through  a number  of  stages  with  relative  degrees  of  partici- 
pation by  the  chief  executive,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  general  - 
in-chief.  From  a system  with  a relatively  inactive  commander- in-chief, 
the  Union  command  structure  had  been  transformed  by  the  events  of  war 
into  a system  dominated  by  him.  Despite  the  apparent  differences  in 
the  Union  and  Confederate  command  systems  in  the  fall  of  1862  (the 
South's  system  currently  lacked  a general-in-chief),  both  Presidents 
were  in  fact  the  comma. iders  of  their  respective  forces,  not  simply  the 
constitutional  heads.  Each  President  functioned  as  his  own  chief  of 
staff,  exercising  control  over  his  armies  to  a greater  extent  than  had 

been  envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the  constitutions  on  which  the  res- 
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pective  nations  were  founded. 

Whereas  Lincoln  was  uncomfortable  in  the  role  of  military  leader, 

Davis  was  not.  He  preferred  to  have  the  tight  control  over  his  forces 

he  was  exercising,  and  he  believed  that  such  a condition  was  within  his 

prerogatives  as  the  commander-in-chief.  At  one  time  the  framers  of  the 

Southern  Constitution  had  considered  drafting  a provision  into  their 

constitution  which  would  have  permitted  the  President  to  be  the  actual 
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field  commander  of  the  army,  but  this  measure  had  not  been  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  Davis  believed  that  the  degree  of  control  he  maintained 
over  the  army  was  consistent  with  the  Constitution  as  written  and  that 
to  exercise  any  less  control  would  in  fact  be  a dereliction  of  his 
duties. 


This  interpretation  of  his  responsibilities  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  guarded  his  prerogatives  as  commander- in-chief  led  to  a serious  con- 
flict between  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  George  Randolph. 

When  the  head  of  the  War  Department  attempted  to  exercise  command  over 
a portion  of  the  army,  his  brief  nine-month  stint  as  Secretary  of  War 
ended  in  a dispute  with  Davis  over  Randolph's  authority  to  issue  such 
an  order.  Davis  objected  to  his  doing  so  and  curtly  overruled  the 
secretary's  orders.  Insulted  by  this  rebuke,  Randolph  resigned.  It 
was  a peculiar  affair  in  that  Secretary  Randolph  had,  at  no  time  pre- 
viously, taken  an  active  interest  in  the  direction  of  military  affairs, 
limiting  his  activities  to  the  administration  of  the  department's 
bureaus.  J.  B.  Jones,  the  Rebel  war  clerk  who  kept  a diary  of  his  days 

in  the  department,  considered  Randolph  an  inefficient  secretary  and 
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once  described  him  as  a "mere  clerk."  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  did  not  have  a good  working  relationship,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Randolph  was  seeking  an  excuse  to  resign  when  he  issued  the  controversial 
order.  Regardless  of  what  his  motives  were,  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment unquestionably  exceeded  his  authority  when  he  attempted  to  direct 
the  disposition  of  Confederate  forces  without  consulting  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  command  structures  of  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  Secretaries  of  War  had  only  the  degree  of  authority  the  respective 
4 Presidents  chose  to  give  them,  and  in  Randolph's  case,  Davis  had  given 

him  very  little. 


General  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  an  active  duty  Confederate  general,  was 
appointed  as  an  interim  Secretary  of  War  until  a permanent  replacement 
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for  Randolph  could  be  found.  Smith  was  a controversial  figure  with 

many  enemies  within  both  the  army  and  the  Confederate  government.  News 

of  his  appointment  caused  a stir  within  these  organizations  until  word 
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filtered  down  that  his  appointment  was  temporary.  With  Smith  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  Confederacy  briefly  had  some  measure  of  military 
expertise  in  the  War  Department,  but  because  the  general  held  the 
office  for  only  four  days  he  was  not  able  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
military  situation. 

Fourth  in  the  succession  of  Confederate  Secretaries  of  War,  and 
the  man  who  finally  gave  a dimension  to  the  office  it  had  not  previously 
enjoyed,  was  James  A.  Seddon.  Despite  his  deceptively  frail  appearance, 
Seddon  had  a hardy  constitution  which,  together  with  his  talent  for 
administration,  rendered  him  the  most  capable  and  successful  of  the 
parade  of  men  who  headed  the  Confederate  War  Department.  Seddon' s 
administrative  ability  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  capable  Union 
Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  Stanton;  but  of  greater  importance,  the  new 
Secretary  of  War  had  the  confidence  of  President  Davis  during  the  early 
days  of  his  appointment.  Lacking  in  military  experience  as  his  pred- 
essors  had  been,  because  Davis  had  confidence  in  him,  he  was  destined 
to  have  a greater  influence  on  Southern  military  strategy  than  any  of 
the  others  until  events  beyond  his  control  eroded  his  stature  as  an 
advisor.87 

Seddon  had  been  in  office  for  only  a short  time  when  he  became 
convinced  that  the  Confederate  command  system  contained  a serious  weak- 
ness. In  the  west  the  Confederacy  had  been  handed  a series  of  defeats 
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by  better  organized  Union  forces.  Their  distance  from  Richmond  had  pre- 
cluded effective  executive  supervision  over  the  departments  of  west 
Tennessee,  northern  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  The  Secretary 
of  War  reasoned  that  because  able  generalship,  in  combination  with  de- 
partmental planning,  had  resulted  in  victories  for  Lee  in  Virginia,  the 
same  could  be  achieved  if  a similar  combination  could  be  duplicated  in 
the  west.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  recently  recovered  from  wounds 
received  at  Seven  Pines,  was  Seddon's  choice  for  the  position  of  first 
officer  in  the  western  command.  Although  Davis  initially  opposed  the 
nomination  of  Johnston,  lacking  confidence  in  his  generalship,  even- 
tually the  President  was  persuaded  by  Seddon  to  appoint  the  general 
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commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  west,  on  November  24,  1862. 
The  Secretary  of  War  convinced  Davis  to  give  Johnston  the  authority  to 
direct  the  war  in  the  west  with  a measure  of  autonomy  heretofore  not 
given  field  commanders,  thereby  giving  a new  dimension  to  the  Southern 
command  system. 

As  the  year  of  1862  drew  to  a close  and  military  activity  lessened 
with  the  coming  of  winter,  the  war  seemed  no  closer  to  resolution  than 
it  had  a year  earlier.  It  had  been  a highly  turbulent  year  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  respective  command  systems  of  the  two  nations,  and 
each  had  undergone  a number  of  alterations  in  both  personnel  and  con- 
figurations. Four  men,  Benjamin,  Randolph,  Smith,  and  Seddon  had  served 
as  Confederate  Secretaries  of  War,  and  for  a brief  period— March  through 
June--a  commanding  general  had  been  part  of  the  Southern  command  system. 
Seddon  had  set  the  stage  for  another  modification  to  the  command  system 
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with  the  creation  of  Johnston's  theater  command  in  the  west.  In  the 
North,  the  changes  in  the  Union  command  system  began  in  March  when 
McClellan  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  the  general -in-chief  and  Lincoln 
and  Stanton  had  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office.  The  President,  as- 
sisted by  his  Secretary  of  War,  had  tried  being  both  general -in-chief 
and  commander-in-chief  for  a period  but  had  abandoned  that  arrangement 
when  it  did  not  improve  the  supervision  of  military  operations.  General 
Henry  Hal  leek  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  commanding  general  of 
the  Union  armies  but  then  refused  to  accept  fully  the  responsibilities 
of  that  post  necessitating  the  President's  continued  involvement  in 
military  affairs. 

Lincoln,  more  so  than  Davis,  had  improved  as  a wartime  executive 
during  the  year.  The  events  which  led  to  the  second  and  final  dismissal 
of  General  McClellan  illustrate  this  point.  President  Lincoln  had  re- 
stored McClellan  to  command  of  all  the  Union  forces  in  Virginia  after 
the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  because  he  knew  that  the  Little  Napoleon 
was  the  best  man  for  that  task.  The  President's  confidence  in  McClellan 
was  substantiated  when  the  hastily  reorganized  Army  of  the  Potomac  fought 

Lee's  army  to  a standstill  at  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  thereby  terminating 
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an  embarrassing  Confederate  invasion  of  the  North.  On  the  merit  of 

his  general's  slim  victory  Lincoln  issued  his  preliminary  emancipation 
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proclamation.  McClellan  was  enraged  over  the  proclamation--he  opposed 


Lincoln's  policy  on  slavery— and  it  was  only  because  of  the  protests  of 
his  friends  that  the  general  was  dissuaded  from  resigning.  George 
McClellan  did  not  understand  the  Union  command  system  or  his  position 


in  it,  and  he  was  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  he  was  more  impor- 
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tant  than  he  really  was.  To  strike  back  at  Lincoln,  McClellan 

issued  an  order  to  his  soldiers  which  implied  that  through  the  political 

process  of  voting  the  military  could  demonstrate  its  dislike  for 
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politician's  actions.  For  a time  Lincoln  tolerated  McClellan's 

arrogance  and  political  conduct  because  he  hoped  the  general  could  give 

the  Union  victories.  However,  when  the  President  finally  concluded 
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that  the  general  was  not  going  to  do  that,  he  dismissed  him.  Sub- 
sequent generals  would  not  be  given  as  many  chances  to  fail  as  George 
McClellan  had  been  given.  Lincoln  determined  to  try  successive  generals 
in  key  field  commands  until  a successful  general  could  be  found.  From 
a reticent  leader  who  deferred  to  his  military  leaders,  the  Union 
President  had  at  last  evolved  into  a strong  chief  executive  with  an 
appreciation  of  his  role  as  commander-in-chief  equal  to  that  of  the 
Southern  President. 


CHAPTER  III 


Confederate  Failures  and  Union  Perseverance 


"We  had  them  within  our  grasp,  we  had  only 
to  stretch  forth  our  hands  and  they  were 
ours,  and  nothing  I could  say  or  do  could 
make  the  army  move."  Lincoln 


Union  victories  during  1863  contributed  significantly  to  the  ul- 
timate outcome  of  the  war.  Grant's  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  Meade's 
victory  over  Lee  at  Gettysburg  signaled  the  turning  point  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  nations.  Both  these  triumphs  can  be  traced  to  suc- 
cesses and  failures  within  the  respective  command  systems  of  the  North 
and  South.  An  absence  of  unity  of  command  prevented  a concerted  effort 
by  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  west  which  would  have  precluded  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  while  on  another  level,  failures  within  the  command 
system  of  Lee's  army  produced  the  conditions  which  led  to  his  defeat 
at  Gettysburg.  Confederate  command  problems  of  1863  had  their  roots  in 
a reorganization  of  the  southern  command  structure  which  occurred 
during  the  winter  of  1862-1863. 

This  reorganization  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Confederacy 
into  four  major  regional  commands:  (1)  General  Edmund  Kirby  Smith's 
Trans-Mississippi  Department;  (2)  General  Joseph  Johnston's  Department 
of  the  West,  embracing  the  commands  of  Braxton  Bragg  in  middle  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  John  C.  Pemberton  in  Mississippi  and  east  Louisiana,  and 
the  Department  of  East  Tennessee;  (3)  P.G.T.  Beauregard's  Department 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida;  and  (4)  Robert  E.  Lee's  command 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.^  Consolidation  of  the  smaller  depart- 
mental commands  to  form  larger  ones  was  not,  in  itself,  a radical  de- 
parture from  the  initial  concept  of  departmental  organization  that 
Davis  had  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  What  was  significant 
about  the  consolidated  commands  was  the  greater  degree  of  autonomy  that 
the  Confederate  President  had  been  persuaded  by  his  Secretary  of  War  to 
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give  to  the  two  western  regional  commanders,  Johnston  and  Kirby  Smith. 

Seddon  convinced  Davis  that  granting  the  commanders  of  the  regional 

departments  broad  discretionary  powers  would  increase  the  flexibility 

3 

and  responsiveness  of  the  Southern  forces  in  those  areas.  Although 
Seddon 's  thinking  on  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  new  organizations 
was  correct,  the  success  of  semi  autonomous  commands  depended  greatly  on 
the  abilities  of  the  men  chosen  to  command  them.  These  commanders  were 
expected  to  take  charge  and  function  with  minimal  supervision  from 
Richmond.  Ironically,  Lee  the  general  who  was  best  suited  to  the  de- 
mands of  departmental  command  was  the  closest  to  Richmond,  while  the 
two  men  least  suited  for  such  commands  headed  the  departments  located 

4 

the  greatest  distance  from  the  capital.  Unknown  to  both  Seddon  and 
Davis,  the  experiment  with  semi autonomous  commands  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  beginning  because  of  the  key  individuals  chosen  to  make  the 
system  function. 

While  Davis  was  involved  with  the  details  of  setting  up  the  new 
departmental  commands,  Lincoln  also  chose  to  make  some  adjustments  in 
the  Union  command  system.  In  the  east,  he  relieved  McClellan  for  the 
second  and  final  time  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
November,  1862,  and  replaced  him  with  Ambrose  E.  B"rnside.  Major 
General  Burnside  was  a man  of  impressive  physical  stature  but  lacking 
in  such  qualities,  as  military  expertise  and  confidence,  that  would 
have  made  him  a successful  army  commander.  Ironically  at  the  time  he 
was  picked  to  replace  McClellan  he  candidly  admitted  to  the  President 
that  he  was  not  suited  for  such  a position. 
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General  Burnside  served  as  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  for  a little  more  than  a month  before  he  was  relieved  because 
of  the  incompetent  leadership  he  provided  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  1862.  Lincoln  had  doubted  the  wisdom  of  launching  an  at- 
tack across  the  Rappahannock  River  against  Lee's  wel 1 -entrenched  Confeder- 
ate forces  but  had  not  been  sufficiently  confident  in  his  convictions 
to  forbid  it.®  Part  of  the  blame  for  the  disaster  belonged  to  General 
Henry  Halleck,  who  had  failed  miserably  in  his  role  as  general-in-chief. 

As  the  President's  military  expert,  it  was  his  responsibility  to  review 
military  plans  and  advise  Lincoln  on  their  feasibility.  Unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  plans  of  a general  in  the  field,  Halleck  did  not 
caution  Lincoln  on  the  Inadvisability  of  Burnside's  project,  indeed  even 
If  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  as  a consequence  the  general  was  permitted 
to  blunder  ahead  with  his  attack. ^ Lee  had  sufficient  advance  notice 
of  Burnside's  intentions  and  was  fully  prepared  to  repulse  the  Union 
forces.  General  Burnside's  supervision  of  the  battle  was  so  bad  that 
four  of  his  subordinates,  Generals  William  B.  Franklin,  William  F. 

Smith,  John  Newton,  and  John  Cochrane,  went  to  Lincoln  and  requested 
that  the  army  commander  be  removed  from  command  because  of  his  incom- 
petence.® 

From  the  President  through  the  general -in-chief  down  to  the 
commander  of  the  army  in  the  field  the  Union  command  system  had  failed 
to  avert  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Fredericksburg.  Reminiscent  of  the 
defeats  suffered  at  the  Battles  of  First  and  Second  Bull  Run,  the  loss 
at  Frtdericksburg  was  the  result  of  human  failure  rather  than  structural 
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failure  within  the  Union  command  system.  Two  military  men,  Hal  leek 
and  Burnside,  had  been  inadequate,  the  former  as  a supervisor,  the 
latter  as  a commander.  Regardless  of  where  the  blame  was  placed,  the 
results  were  the  same;  another  Ill-conceived  and  poorly  executed  military 
operation  had  ended  In  failure.  Furious  at  yet  another  military  debacle, 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  conducted  hearings  to  catch  the 
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"fool  and  traitor  generals."  Despite  its  zeal  and  the  Inquisition-like 
atmosphere  of  the  hearings,  the  Committee  came  to  the  somewhat  lame  con- 
clusion that  while  the  assault  had  been  unwise,  its  failure  was  due  to 
the  "imponderables  of  war."^°  Lincoln  was  so  badly  shaken  by  the  out- 
come of  the  battle  that  he  ordered  Burnside  not  to  "make  a general  move- 
ment of  the  am\y  without  letting  me  know."^ 

In  the  days  after  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg  Lincoln  was  visited 

by  Major  General  John  A.  McClernand,  who  presented  a scheme  for  the 

1 2 

capture  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Demon- 
strating he  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  unity  of 
command,  the  President  approved  McClernand's  plan  and  authorized  the 
general  to  form  an  Independent  command  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
out.  McClernand  was  the  embodiment  of  all  the  evils  Inherent  in 
"political  general s"--men  without  military  training  who  had  received  a 
commission  because  of  their  political  position  or  because  of  political 
patronage.  Lincoln  had  given  him  a general's  commission  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  In  order  to  encourage  McClernand  and  his  Democratic  followers 
to  support  the  war  effort.  He  had  served  for  a time  In  the  west,  and 
although  brave  and  aggressive,  he  knew  very  little  about  military  tactics 
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or  directing  troops.  Hardly  competent  as  a commander,  he  was  vain, 
intriguing,  and  extremely  ambitious.  Lincoln  authorized  McClernand 
to  form  his  independent  command  without  consulting  General-in-Chief 
Hal  leek  or  General  Grant,  in  whose  department  McClernand  would  be  con- 
ducting operations.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  composed  the  order  person- 
ally, and  Halleck  and  Grant  first  learned  of  the  politico's  impending 

1 3 

expedition  when  they  read  reports  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  Most 
confusing  to  Grant  was  the  command  relationship  between  McClernand 
and  himself:  Was  the  political  general  under  his  command  or  was  he  the 
commander  of  an  independent  force  responsive  only  to  Lincoln?  Stanton's 

14 

orders  were  so  ambiguous  that  the  question  was  subject  to  interpretation. 

Why  Lincoln  would  abandon  existing  command  channels  and  authorize 
an  independent  expedition  for  McClernand  is  a difficult  question.  Grant, 
who  was  already  having  difficulty  enlisting  soldiers,  would  be  in  direct 
competition  with  McClernand  for  men  and  resources.  T.  Harry  Williams 
offers  as  an  explanation  the  argument  that  Lincoln  had  become  so  dis- 
gusted by  the  excuses  for  inaction  presented  by  professional  soldiers 
like  McClellan  and  Burnside  that  he  decided  to  experiment  and  entrust 
the  direction  of  a major  campaign  to  an  amateur  like  McClernand.1® 

Lincoln  created  a potentially  serious  impairment  within  the  Union 
command  system  in  the  west  by  giving  McClernand  authority  to  form  an 
independent  command  in  what  was,  according  to  departmental  boundaries. 
General  Grant's  territory.1®  Grant  resented  the  interference,  as  did 
Halleck,  who,  as  a professional  soldier,  greatly  disapproved  of  "political 
generals"  including  the  likes  of  such  men  as  Benjamin  Butler,  Nathaniel 
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P.  Banks,  John  Fremont,  and  especially  John  McClernand.  Sarcastically, 
he  noted  of  such  men:  "It  requires  a professional  man  to  conduct  a law 
suit  where  a few  thousand  dollars  are  involved;  but  mere  politicians 
can  conduct  armies  where  thousands  of  human  lives,  millions  of  money 
and  the  safety  of  the  Government  itself  are  involved."^ 

Believing  that  Lincoln  must  have  a good  reason  to  give  McClernand 

a command  as  he  did.  Grant  did  not  make  an  issue  of  the  conflict  of 

command  In  manner  as  to  produce  a confrontation  with  either  Lincoln  or 

McClernand.  Rather  than  obstructing  McClernand 's  efforts  to  raise  a 

command.  Grant  simply  made  no  effort  to  aid  the  general  in  his  task. 

When  it  later  appeared  that  McClernand  was  going  to  interfere  with  one 

of  Grant's  subordinates,  General  William  T.  Sherman,  in  his  attempt  to 

capture  Vicksburg,  Grant  moved  in  and  assumed  personal  command  of  the 
18 

operation.  As  the  ranking  major  general  and  with  the  backing  of 
Halleck,  Grant  formed  a single  command  composed  of  all  the  forces  around 
Vicksburg.  McClernand' s force  was  made  a corps  of  the  larger  force  and 
thus  lost  its  independent  status.  Furious,  McClernand  appealed  to 
Lincoln.  The  President,  who  by  now  had  second  thoughts  about  the  wisdom 
of  giving  the  general  too  much  latitude,  urged  McClernand  to  cooperate 
with  Grant  for  the  good  of  the  Union  cause. 

Lincoln's  change  of  thinking  on  the  matter  was  not  caused  by  any 
suddenly  acquired  insight  into  the  evils  of  divided  commands  but  rather 
stemmed  from  a weariness  at  having  to  resolve  disputes  between  bickering 
generals.  He  had  just  been  through  the  episode  with  Burnside's  generals 
and  was  therefore  in  no  mood  to  involve  himself  in  another  between  Grant 
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and  McClernand.  As  a result  Grant  and  Ha  Heck  were  able  to  maneuver 
McClernand  back  into  the  conventional  command  system  and  in  doing  so  to 
correct  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief  be- 
fore it  had  been  allowed  to  impair  seriously  the  operations  in  the 

19 

west.  * 

Hal  leek  had  been  instrumental  in  solving  this  command  problem. 
However,  had  he  provided  Lincoln  with  the  strong  decisive  management  of 
the  armies  the  commander-in-chief  sought,  there  would  never  have  been 
justification  for  the  McClernand  experiment  in  the  first  place.  Like 
Hal  leek,  Stanton  had  been  a contributor  to  both  the  creation  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Energetic,  brash,  and  confident  of  his  abili- 
ties, the  Secretary  of  War  was  willing  to  be  an  active  war  director 

20 

should  Halleck  or  Lincoln  appear  to  be  slacking  in  their  roles. 

The  President  appreciated  the  tremendous  competency  Stanton  had  brought 
to  the  War  Department  and  as  a consequence  valued  the  secretary's 
opinion.  Unfortunately,  Stanton  lacked  the  expertise  in  military  af- 
fairs that  would  have  rendered  him  a competent  military  advisor.  He 
demonstrated  this  lack  of  expertise  by  collaborating  in  the  decision  to 
give  McClernand  an  independent  command,  when  he  should  have  objected  to 
it  as  a violation  of  the  principle  of  unity  of  command.  Over  a period 
of  time,  as  he  had  done  with  Halleck,  Lincoln  was  gradually  able  to 
put  Stanton's  contributions  into  the  proper  perspective  and  eventually 
came  to  rely  on  his  opinions  only  in  those  matters  wherein  he  was  com- 
petent  to  advise.  He  was  not  so  fortunate  when  it  came  to  finding  a 
general  to  command  his  major  army  in  the  field,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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A succession  of  generals,  McDowell,  McClellan,  Pope,  and  Burnside  had 
proved  to  be  inadequate,  but  fortunately  for  Lincoln  and  the  Union 
cause,  the  North  had  no  monopoly  on  such  men.  Jefferson  Davis  had 
generals  who  were  likewise  unequal  to  the  important  assignments  they 
were  given. 

Davis's  plans  to  establish  semiautonomous  commands  in  the  west 
were  unsuccessful  for  two  reasons.  His  generals,  Johnston  and  Kirby 
Smith,  failed  to  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  make  the  semi- 
independent  commands  function  effectively,  and  the  orders  issued  by 
Davis  were  ambiguous  and  confusing.  There  should  have  been  no  diffi- 
culties in  organizing  Joseph  Johnston's  command,  since  Seddon  had  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  command  system  he  proposed  for  implementation 
in  the  west.  The  confusion  arose  when  the  President  wrote  the  order 
directing  Johnston  to  assume  command  of  the  department. 

General  Johnston  will,  for  the  purpose  of  corres- 
pondence and  reports,  establish  his  headquarters 
at  Chattanooga,  or  such  other  place  as  in  his 
judgment  will  best  secure  facilities  for  ready 
communication  with  the  troops  within  the  limits 
of  his  command,  and  will  repair  in  person  to  any 
part  of  said  command  whenever  his  presence  may 
for  the  time  be  necessary  or  desirable. 22 

Throughout  the  troubled  months  that  Johnston  served  as  commander  of  the 

Department  of  the  West  (see  Map  4),  he  was  never  able  to  grasp  the 

implications  of  the  order  or  the  extent  of  the  authority  which  he  had 
23 

been  granted.  Theoretically,  he  had  the  prerogative  to  assume  com- 
mand of  any  of  the  three  armies  in  his  theater  If  in  his  estimation  the 

24 

situation  warranted  It.  Such  an  idea  was  totally  foreign  to  Johnston, 
who  believed  that  command  of  an  army  was  indivisible  and  that  any  attempt 
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at  a dual  command  was  impossible.  Johnston  did  not  think  of  himself  as 

a theater  commander  rather  in  his  mind  he  was  a mere  "coordinator,"  a 

position  of  less  importance  and  influence  than  that  of  a commander.  He 

explained  his  interpretation  of  his  role  in  a letter  to  his  old  friend 

and  political  supporter,  Senator  Louis  T.  Wigfall  of  Texas: 

Each  of  the  three  departments  assigned  to  me  has 
its  general,  and  there  is  no  room  for  two,  and 
since  I can't  remove  him  appointed  by  the 
President  for  the  precise  place,  nothing  but  the 
part  of  inspector  general  is  left  to  me... I am 
virtually  laid  upon  the  shelf  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  command. 25 

Firm  in  his  belief  that  he  had  no  command  authority,  he  made  no 
effort  to  act  like  a commander.  One  of  the  problems  Johnston  had  to 
deal  with  upon  arriving  in  his  new  command  concerned  the  fate  of  Braxton 
Bragg.  A favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Bragg  had  been  receiving  in- 
creasingly heavy  criticism  in  recent  months  in  both  the  Richmond  news- 
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papers  and  the  Congress  over  his  unsuitability  for  command.  Davis 
wanted  the  theater  commander  to  investigate  the  reports  of  bad  morale 
in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and,  if  true,  replace  General  Bragg  as  the 
commander  of  that  army.  Johnston  so  misunderstood  his  role  as  depart- 
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mental  commander  that  he  looked  upon  this  task  as  "spying  on  a friend." 

Much  to  Seddon's  consternation,  rather  than  relieving  Bragg,  after  a 

brief  inspection  tour  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  Johnston  reported  to 

Richmond  that  General  Bragg  showed  "great  skill  and  vigor"  as  an  army 
28 

commander. 

No  amount  of  prodding  from  either  Davis  or  Seddon  could  compel 
Johnston  to  act  as  a theater  commander.  Instead,  he  continued  to  find 
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fault  with  his  assignment.  After  examining  his  department  he  reported 

to  Richmond  that  it  was  misaligned  and  that  his  two  major  armies,  Bragg's 

29 

and  Pemberton's,  were  too  far  apart  to  be  mutually  reinforcing. 

Johnston's  belief  that  he  was  just  a figurehead  and  that  Davis  retained 

actual  command  was  substantiated  by  the  continued  correspondence  between 

30 

the  officers  in  his  command  and  the  President.  Rapidly,  the  weight  of 
growing  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  principals  caused  the  command 
system  to  collapse  upon  itself.  Johnston  believed  he  had  no  real 
authority  and,  therefore,  exercised  none.  Davis  and  Seddon,  realizing 
Johnston  was  not  wielding  the  authority  they  sought  to  give  him,  were 
forced  to  involve  themselves  in  the  details  of  Johnston's  command  in 
order  to  prevent  a breakdown  of  cooperation  among  its  subordinate  com- 
mands. In  turn,  Johnston  viewed  these  actions  as  interference  in  his 
affairs  and  further  evidence  of  the  hollowness  of  his  appointment. 

Human  shortcomings,  rather  than  structural  defects  were  the  fundamental 

cause  for  the  failure  of  the  theater-command  concept  implemented  by  the 
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Confederacy  in  1862-1863.  The  theater-command  concept  came  to  an  end 
befitting  its  confused  existence  when  Seddon  ordered  Johnston  to  pro- 
ceed to  Mississippi  and  assume  command  of  the  forces  there  in  May, 

32 

1863.  There  was  no  implication  in  this  order  that  Johnston  was  being 

relieved  of  his  duties  as  first-officer  of  the  western  theater.  How- 
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ever,  Johnston  misinterpreted  this  fact  as  being  so.  At  this  point 
a situation  then  existed  where  a commander  who  had  never  really  com- 
manded was  now  under  the  impression  that  he  had  been  relieved,  while 
the  administration  which  had  appointed  him  continued  to  operate  under 
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the  assumption  that  the  general  was  still  in  command.  This  confused 

command  situation  led  to  the  series  of  events  which  ended  with  the  loss 
34 

of  Vicksburg.  Thus,  Davis's  attempt  at  creating  a more  flexible  com- 
mand system  in  the  west  had,  for  the  moment,  failed.  Joseph  Johnston 
had  been  a poor  choice  for  such  a command.  Although  he  possessed 
many  qualities  which  made  him  a good  army  commander,  he  simply  was  not 
suited  for  theater  command.  An  alternative  choice  would  have  been 
Thomas  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  He  had  demonstrated  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  what  he  could  do  with  an  independent  command  and  was,  therefore, 

ideally  suited  for  such  a role.  For  unknown  reasons  it  seems  he  was 
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never  considered  for  Johnston's  position.  The  hopes  for  success  of 
the  theater-command  concept  had  relied  heavily  on  the  foundation  of 
good  leadership,  and  it  had  not  been  forthcoming.  Despite  the  good 
intentions  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  experiment 
with  a new  command  system  had  confused,  rather  than  clarified,  the 
situation  in  the  west  at  a time  when  Union  forces  were  threatening  to 
divide  the  Confederacy. 

Problems  in  the  other  large  western  command  created  by  Davis  during 

the  winter  of  1862-1863  also  contributed  to  the  deteriorating  military 

situation  along  the  Mississippi  River.  The  command  system  devised  for 

the  Trans-Mississippi,  similar  to  that  of  Johnston's,  did  not  measurably 

improve  the  management  of  that  department.  Largest  of  the  commands 

created  by  Davis,  Kirby  Smith's  department  encompassed  nearly  all  of 
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the  Confederate  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war  there  had  been  no  centralized  command  in  the 
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states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  late  1862  it  was  apparent  that 
unless  actions  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  Trans-Mississippi  would 
simply  drift  away  from  the  Confederacy.  Davis  had  already  agreed  to 
the  creation  of  a semiautonomous  command  for  Johnston  and  was  there- 
fore receptive  to  the  western  congressmen  and  spokesmen  for  the  Indian 
territories  who  advocated  a similar  command  arrangement  for  the  Trans- 
Mississippi.  In  order  to  ensure  unity  of  purpose  among  Confederate 
and  state  civil  officers,  and  the  myriad  of  military  leaders  in  the 

vast  territory,  the  President  decided  to  appoint  one  commander  for 

*> 

everything  west  of  the  river  (see  Map  5).° 

Remote  from  Richmond,  and  seemingly  ignored,  as  evidenced  by  the 

succession  of  mediocre  generals  who  had  previously  been  assigned  there, 

the  Trans-Mississippi  had  grown  increasingly  independent.  Upon  his 

arrival  Kirby  Smith  found  that  two  years  of  inattention  had  fragmented 

the  commands  west  of  the  river  and  that  there  was  little  cooperation 

among  the  units.  Potentially  a valuable  source  for  economic  and  human 

resources  to  the  Confederacy,  the  failure  to  organize  and  govern  the 

area  had  led  to  a denial  of  its  riches  to  the  South.  Unless  Kirby 

Smith  could  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  the  Trans-Mississippi  was  in 

danger  of  being  irrevocably  lost  to  the  Confederacy.  Unfortunately  for 

the  South,  the  task  given  Kirby  Smith  exceeded  his  ability  or,  for  that 
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matter,  any  man's  ability  to  accomplish. 

Kirby  Smith  reorganized  his  huge  command  subdividing  it  into  a 
number  of  military  districts  each  with  its  own  commander  who  was  respon- 
sible for  a portion  of  the  department.  Although  accurate  strength 
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reports  were  difficult  to  obtain,  an  estimate  of  the  total  forces  of 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  the  Indian  territories  placed  their 
numbers  near  50,000  men,  thus  making  the  Trans-  Mississippi  a signifi- 
cant reservoir  of  manpower.  Davis  and  his  advisors  hoped  that  once 
Kirby  Smith  had  improved  the  morale,  organization,  training,  and  eco- 
nomic standing  of  his  vast  department  it  would  be  able  to  send  troops 
and  supplies  to  aid  the  eastern  armies. 

• This  was  not  to  be  the  case,  as  was  soon  demonstrated  by  the  fail- 
ure of  troops  from  the  Trans-Mississippi  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  be- 
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sieged  forces  at  Vicksburg.  When  urged  by  Davis  to  provide  forces  to 
break  the  siege,  Kirby  Smith  protested  that  he  could  not  send  assistance 
because  he  feared  Union  invasions  of  his  department.  Of  greatest  con- 
cern to  him  was  the  threat  posed  by  the  forces  of  General  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  who  appeared  to  be  preparing  to  launch  an  offensive  into  Louisiana 
from  his  base  at  New  Orleans.  Reluctantly,  Davis  accepted  Kirby  Smith's 
excuses,  and  as  a result  no  assistance  to  Vicksburg  was  forthcoming 
from  the  west.  When  the  Federal s finally  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
city,  they  then  were  in  control  of  the  entire  length  of  the  Mississippi, 

thereby  cutting  off  the  Trans-Mississippi  from  the  rest  of  the  Confed- 
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eracy.  Left  to  itself  the  vast  department  continued  to  operate  under 

the  supervision  of  Kirby  Smith  until  the  end  of  the  war  providing  prac- 
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tically  no  support  whatsoever  to  the  war  effort. 

Davis's  attempt  to  create  a command  system  for  the  territory  west 


of  the  Mississippi  River  which  would  have  secured  those  lands  and  their 
resources  for  the  Confederacy  failed  because  the  effort  came  too  late 


and  because  the  man  sent  to  organize  it  could  not  work  miracles.  By 
early  !o63  a sense  of  western  nationalism  had  taken  root  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi,  which  supplanted  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  Confederacy. 
Kirby  Smith  succumbed  to  that  nationalism  and  became  a sort  of  "benevo- 
lent despot,"  more  concerned  with  the  safety  of  his  subjects  than  the 
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welfare  of  the  country.  Twice,  first  with  Johnston  and  then  with 
Kirby  Smith,  Davis  had  relinquished  his  iron  grip  on  the  direction  of 
the  war  and  delegated  extensive  powers  to  his  field  commanders,  and 
twice  they  had  failed  him.  These  attempts  at  giving  greater  autonomy 
to  field  commanders  had  not  improved  the  Southern  command  system;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  impaired  the  President's  ability  to  command  his 
forces  in  the  west. 

Confusion  in  the  mind  of  Johnston  over  his  status  as  a theater 
commander  and  the  reluctance  of  Kirby  Smith  to  send  troops  to  Vicksburg 
were  not  the  only  factors  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  vital  river  city. 
There  was  another  event  in  the  eastern  theater  which  had  a direct  bear- 
ing on  the  fate  of  Vicksburg.  Two  of  Davis's  trusted  deputies  presented 
the  President  with  conflicting  courses  of  action  which  both  contended 
would  break  the  Union  siege.  Secretary  of  War  Seddon  advocated  pulling 
every  available  man  from  the  eastern  seaboard  and  sending  them  west  to 
reinforce  Johnston,  who  was  then  to  attack  Grant.  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
doubted  the  severity  of  the  situation  at  Vicksburg.  He  believed  that 
with  the  coming  of  summer  and  the  return  of  the  "fever"  the  Federal 

forces  would  be  forced  to  slow  their  operations.  Lee  recommended  an  in- 
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vasion  of  the  North  as  the  best  way  to  relieve  tensions  in  the  west. 


Seddon  opposed  Lee's  plan  as  did  Beauregard,  who  also  had  a plan.  He 
proposed  that  reinforcements  be  sent  to  Bragg  in  Tennessee,  and  that 
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Bragg,  thus  strengthened,  be  ordered  to  attack  Grant  from  the  North. 

There  was  no  designated  military  advisor  in  the  Confederate  command 
system  to  whom  Davis  could  turn  to  for  advice  on  which  course  of  action 
to  approve.  Formerly,  Lee  had  served  in  that  role  in  1862,  but  now  he 
was  one  of  the  advocates  for  that  particular  course  of  action.  Even 
if  he  were  still  an  "advisor,"  his  opinions  would  be  biased  toward  his 
plan.  Davis  submitted  the  proposals  to  his  cabinet  for  their  consider- 
ation. After  much  discussion  Lee's  plan  was  selected  and  given  near 
unanimous  approval,  the  lone  dissenter  being  Postmaster  General  John  H. 
Reagan.  Davis  retained  some  misgivings  about  the  invasion,  but  Lee  was 

able  to  allay  these  fears  and  ultimately  convinced  the  President  of  the 
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soundness  of  his  proposal. 

Lee  had  recently  defeated  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the 
Battle  of  Chancel lorpville  and  for  this  reason  did  not  view  it  as  a 

j 

deterrent  to  his  proposed  invasion.  He  reasoned  that  by  conducting 
offensive  operations  he  would  relieve  Federal  pressure  on  Richmond  by 

drawing  the  Union  troops  to  the  north,  and  of  equal  importance,  an  in- 

I 

vasion  would  enable  him  to  subsist  his  army  in  Pennsylvania,  where  pro- 

l 

visions  were  abundant.  Another  consideration  which  bolstered  Lee's 

i 

belief  in  the  validity  of  carrying  the  war  deep  into  northern  territory 

was  the  prospect  of  strengthening  the  peace  movement  which  seemed  to  be 

I Ac 

gathering  momentum  in  the  Union  states. 

Political  considerations  weighed  heavily  on  Davis  and  influenced 
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his  decision  to  approve  Lee's  plans.  A sweeping  victory  on  northern 

soil  would  encourage  England  to  grant  recognition  to  the  Confederacy, 

and  this  added  support  would  almost  certainly  guarantee  success  for  the 

Southern  cause.  Finally,  backed  by  a near  unanimous  vote  of  confidence 

from  his  cabinet  and  In  view  of  the  combined  political  and  military  con- 
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slderatlons  the  commander- In-chief  approved  his  field  general's  plan. 

Lee's  raid  Into  northern  territory  ended  with  a disastrous  defeat 
at  Gettysburg,  which  occurred  simultaneously  with  Pemberton's  surrender 
of  Vicksburg.  Command  problems  within  Lee's  army  were  largely  to  blame 
for  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Union  army  commanded  by  Major  General 
George  G.  Meade. After  Jackson's  death  at  Chancellorsville,  Lee  was 
forced  to  reorganize  his  army  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  great 
field  commander.  Jackson  had  commanded  a corps  with  four  divisions, 
which  was  a difficult  task  considering  the  span  of  control  problems  such 
a large  command  created.  Lee  realized  he  had  no  one  of  Jackson's  cali- 
ber to  replace  him,  and  therefore  reorganized  his  force,  transforming 
what  had  been  an  army  with  two  "wings"  or  corps  into  one  with  three 
corps  of  near  uniform  size.  This  new  arrangement  reduced  the  span  of 
control  problems  for  the  new  corps  commanders  and  theoretically  should 
have  Improved  Lee's  control  over  his  forces.  Unfortunately,  this  was 
not  the  case.  Losses  Incurred  at  Chancellorsville  made  It  necessary  to 
Install  many  new  and  untried  leaders  in  positions  of  responsibility. 
Under  the  great  strain  of  battle  at  Gettysburg  the  new  army  organization 
with  Its  Inexperienced  leaders  did  not  function  well,  Lee  was  not  at 
his  best  as  a field  commander,  and  his  trusted  lieutenant,  James 
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Longstreet,  failed  him  at  a critical  hour. 

At  the  same  time  In  the  west,  Vicksburg  was  lost  to  the  Confederacy 
due  to  a monumental  failure  In  the  Confederate  command  system.  Con- 
fusion caused  by  the  ambiguity  of  Johnston's  status  as  the  overall  com- 
mander In  the  west  coupled  with  Davis's  orders  directly  to  General 
Pemberton,  the  commander  of  the  city  garrison,  prevented  the  Confederate 

general  from  escaping  before  Grant  completed  his  encirclement  of  the 
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city.  Troops  from  the  western  department  were  In  the  best  position 
to  aid  Pemberton's  besieged  forces,  but  Davis  refused  to  call  on  them, 
having  been  convinced  by  Kirby  Smith  of  the  Imminent  danger  of  Union 
raids  Into  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  because  he  believed  until  It  was 
too  late  that  Johnston  was  exercising  command  In  the  west.^ 

Predictably,  after  the  loss  of  the  city  there  was  much  debate  con- 
cerning just  who  was  to  blame  for  the  catastrophe.  The  Commander-In- 

Chief  blamed  Johnston,  and  the  general  and  his  supporters  In  turn  held 
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the  President  accountable.  In  examining  the  factors  surrounding  the 
loss  of  the  city,  confusion,  errors  In  judgment,  and  failures  at  all 
levels  In  the  Confederate  command  system  appear  to  be  significant  rea- 
sons for  the  disaster.  But,  In  a larger  sense,  the  decision  to  allow 
Lee  to  Invade  the  North  as  a method  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the 
beleagured  city  was  the  most  serious  error  In  judgment  of  the  entire 
episode. 

Blaming  the  failure  of  Lee's  army  at  Gettysburg  solely  on  Inherent 
command  failures  within  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  could  be  mis- 
construed as  a depreciation  of  the  skillful  leadership  Meade  provided 
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the  Union  army.  Such  an  interpretation  would  be  an  Injustice  to  the 
man  who,  succeeding  a series  of  mediocre  comnanders,  was  finally  able 
to  give  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  leadership  It  so  badly  needed. 
General  Meade  had  been  given  the  job  only  two  days  before  the  battle 
because  Hooker,  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Battle  of  Chancel lorsvll le, 
had  lost  his  fighting  spirit. 

Nicknamed  "Fighting  Joe"  because  of  his  exploits  In  battle,  Hooker 
had  replaced  Burnside  earlier  In  the  year  after. the  humiliating  defeat 
of  the  Union  army  at  Fredericksburg.  Lincoln  had  sincere  hopes  that 
the  pugnacious  general  would  give  the  battered  Army  of  the  Potomac  new 
fighting  spirit.  Wanting  to  believe  that  Hooker  was  the  general  who 
could  give  the  Union  victories,  the  President  permitted  him  to  alter  In- 
formally the  Union  command  system  so  that  Halleck  would  not  be  the 
general's  Immediate  supervisor.  Halleck  and  Hooker  had  served  together 
In  California  before  the  war  and  shared  an  Intense  dislike  for  one  an- 
other. Hooker  feared  the  general-in-chief  would  Interfere  with  his 
plans  and  therefore  wanted  to  bypass  him  in  his  dealings  with  the 
President.  Lincoln  agreed  to  this  and  thereby  obscured  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  the  general-ln-chlef  and  the  commander  of  a field 

army,  thus  creating  the  potential  for  unnecessary  confusion  In  the  com- 
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mand  system. 

Like  each  of  his  predecessors  Hooker  reorganized  the  army,  elimi- 
nating the  grand  divisions  Burnside  had  formed.  These  grand  divisions, 
each  consisting  of  two  or  more  corps,  were  Intended  to  facilitate 
control  of  the  numerous  corps  which  had  been  added  to  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac.  In  Hooker's  opinion  these  grand  divisions  complicated  rather 
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than  streamlined  the  command  system.  He  deleted  them  and  returned  to 

a conventional  corps  arrangement.  This  reorganization  was  not  a major 

improvement  in  command  because  in  replacing  the  larger  units  Hooker 

ended  up  by  forming  seven  corps.  Five  would  have  been  a better  number 

and  would  not  have  presented  the  control  problems  that  seven  corps 
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eventually  gave  the  army  commander. 

Outgeneraled  at  Chancellorsville  by  "Bobbie  Lee,"  a derisive  nick- 

« 

name  Hooker  had  given  his  foe,  "Fighting  Joe"  was  left  deeply  shaken  by 
his  defeat. ^ He  blamed  the  government  for  not  supporting  him  and  sus- 
pected that  Hal  leek  was  secretly  working  against  him.  Fearing  that  the 
general-ln-chlef  would  ruin  any  chances  he  had  for  future  success, 

Hooker  expressed  his  concerns  to  Lincoln.  Indirectly,  he  sought  assur- 
ances from  the  President  that  Halleck  had  no  power  to  order  his  move- 
ments. Exasperated,  Lincoln  responded, 

To  remove  all  misunderstanding,  I now  place  you  in 
the  strict  military  relation  to  General  Halleck  of 
a commander  of  one  of  the  armies  to  the  general- 
ln-chlef  of  all  the  armies.  I have  not  intended 
differently,  but  as  it  seems  to  be  differently 
understood  I shall  direct  him  to  give  you  orders, 
and  you  to  obey  them. 58 

Lincoln's  comment  that  he  had  never  "intended  differently"  was  not  en- 
tirely correct.  Hooker  had  been  led  to  believe  that  Halleck  was  ex- 
cluded from  their  relationship  when  the  President  authorized  the  army  < 

commander  to  correspond  directly  with  him,  thereby  bypassing  the  general- 
ln-chlef. 


Upon  learning  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  Hooker  demanded 
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that  reinforcements  be  sent  to  him  from  around  Washington.  Lincoln 

consulted  Halleck  on  the  matter,  and  the  General-in-Chief  advised  a- 

gainst  stripping  the  capital  of  its  defenses,  a decision  the  President 
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endorsed.  Hooker  threatened  to  resign  if  additional  forces  were  not 
i given  to  him,  prompting  Lincoln,  in  consultation  with  his  advisors,  to 

come  to  the  decision  that  a new  commander  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  needed.  "Fighting  Joe"  had  succumbed  to  the  same  fears  and  appre- 
hensions which  had  afflicted  McClellan.  Convinced  that  the  opposing 
Confederate  forces  had  him  outnumbered,  he  adamantly  insisted  he  could 
not  initiate  an  offensive  unless  he  had  reinforcements. 

Confronted  with  yet  another  general  who  would  not  fight,  Lincoln 
had  no  choice  but  to  appoint  one  who  would.  Halleck  and  Stanton  nomi- 
nated Meade,  and  the  President  accepted  the  recommendation. ® Nick- 
named the  "Old  Snapping  Turtle"  by  his  men  because  of  his  gruff  manner, 
Meade  was  nervous,  dyspeptic,  and  irascible,  but  he  was  personally 
brave  and  had  an  outstanding  reputation  as  an  able  general. Upon 
learning  that  Meade  had  replaced  Hooker,  Lee  noted  that  the  new  Federal 
commander  was  a general  of  ability  and  intelligence,  who  was  both  pains- 
taking and  conscientious.  He  added  that  unlike  Burnside,  Pope,  or 
Hooker,  Meade  would  not  make  any  major  blunders  when  facing  the 
Confederate  army,  and  he  would  convert  any  mistakes  committed  by  his 

CO 

, opponent  into  Federal  advantages. 

Lee's  assessment  of  Meade  proved  to  be  correct.  The  Union  general 
did  stand  firm  and  capitalize  on  errors  committed  by  Southern  leadership 
at  Gettysburg.  In  three  days  of  intense  fighting  he  repelled  repeated 


Confederate  attacks,  the  last  of  which  came  on  July  3,  1863,  when  George 
Pickett's  historic  charge  was  thrown  back.  Lincoln's  elation  over 
Meade's  victory  was  short-lived,  and  his  joy  turned  to  despair  when  he 
read  the  general's  congratulatory  message  to  the  Union  army.  In  part, 
Meade's  message  read  that  the  army  had  achieved  a great  victory,  but  the 
added  task  of  driving  "from  our  soil  every  vestige  of  the  invader  re- 
mained yet  to  be  accomplished."®3 

Upon  reading  this  Lincoln  dropped  to  his  knees  and  cried,  "Drive 
the  Invader  from  our  soil!  My  God,  Is  that  all?"®4  Here  was  yet  another 
general  who  failed  to  grasp  the  fundamental  fact  that  to  win  the  war  It 
was  not  enough  simply  to  win  battles.  Victory  could  be  achieved  only 
by  destroying  both  the  enemy's  willingness  and  means  to  fight,  and  that 
meant  destroying  the  enemy's  armies,  not  simply  defeating  them.  Meade 
allowed  Lee's  army  to  slip  away,  cross  back  over  Into  Virginia,  and  go 
on  fighting  for  almost  two  more  years. 

At  a time  when  Lincoln  was  urging  Meade  to  pursue  and  crush  Lee, 

Halleck  demonstrated  that  he  had  no  better  understanding  of  the  situation 

than  did  Meade.  Advising  caution,  Halleck  wrote  to  Meade,  "Do  not  be 

Influenced  by  any  dispatch  from  here  against  your  own  judgment.  Regard 

them  as  suggestions  only... I think  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  postpone 

a general  battle  until  you  can  concentrate  all  your  forces  and  get  your 
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reserves  and  resources." 

Lincoln's  command  system  was  interfering  with  his  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  and  his  deputy,  Stanton,  wanted  the  generals  to  fight,  and 
although  he  ordered  it,  his  General-in-Chief  and  field  army  commander. 
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his  military  men,  had  numerous  reasons  to  avoid  fighting.  Learning 
that  Lee  had  escaped  with  his  army  back  Into  Virginia,  Lincoln  was 
furious:  "We  had  them  within  our  grasp,  we  had  only  to  stretch  forth 
our  hands  and  they  were  ours,  and  nothing  I could  say  or  do  could  make 
the  army  move."®®  At  this  point  in  the  summer  of  1863  it  must  have 
seemed  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  best  generals 
were  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  enemy.  Johnston,  Pemberton,  and  Kirby 
Smith  had  disappointed  Davis;  Burnside,  Hooker,  and  Meade  had  failed 
Lincoln.  Command  systems  were  not  at  fault;  poor  commanders  were  the 
crux  of  the  problem. 

Robert  E.  Lee  wrote  to  the  President  after  his  defeat  at  Gettysburg 
and  offered  to  resign  noting,  "The  general  remedy  for  want  of  success 
In  a military  commander  is  his  removal."®7  Davis  rejected  Lee's  over- 
ture to  resign  and  declined  to  replace  his  favorite  general.  Although 
unspoken,  the  Confederate  President's  sentiments  must  have  been  similar 

CQ 

to  Lincoln 's--where  were  the  men  who  could  do  any  better?  For  Davis 
and  the  Confederacy  there  was  no  one  else  to  try;  for  Lincoln  and  the 
Union  there  was  a general  in  the  west  who  was  yet  to  be  tried  as  a high 
commander,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Stanton  and  Halleck  developed  a plan  to 
have  him  appointed  commander  of  the  Am\y  of  the  Potomac  but  abandoned 

it  when  they  were  Informed  of  Grant's  opposition  to  such  an  appoint- 
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ment.  Another  six  months  would  pass  before  the  western  general  was 
finally  called  to  Washington. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  a potential  crisis  for  the  Confederacy  began 
to  develop  in  east  Tennessee  when  the  army  of  Major  General  William  S. 
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Rosecrans,  after  weeks  of  prodding  from  the  administration,  finally  be- 
gan an  offensive  against  Bragg’s  army.  This  operation  was  designed  to 
drive  the  Confederate  forces  out  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Bragg  gave 
ground  as  he  was  pressed  by  the  Union  forces  causing  President  Davis, 
although  still  a friend  and  supporter  of  Bragg,  to  believe  that  unless 
drastic  action  was  taken.  Confederate  forces  were  in  danger  of  losing 
all  of  east  Tennessee.7^ 

From  reports  and  a steady  stream  of  critics  who  came  to  Richmond 
to  complain  about  the  general,  Davis  had  learned  of  the  deep  divisions 
within  Bragg's  command.  Now  during  a time  when  the  Union  army  was  ad- 
vancing, the  President  feared  that  Bragg  was  devoting  too  much  time 
fighting  his  own  generals  when  he  should  have  been  fighting  the  Union 
generals.7^  Oavis  was  eventually  dragged  into  one  of  these  feuds  when 
he  ordered  General  Leonidas  Polk  restored  to  command  after  Bragg  had 
relieved  him.  Shortly  thereafter  twelve  of  Bragg's  general  officers 

signed  a petition  demanding  that  the  general  be  removed  from  command  of 
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the  Army  of  Tennessee.  General  Nathan  B.  Forrest,  on  yet  another 

occasion,  threatened  to  resign  If  Bragg  were  not  replaced,  and  it  was 

only  by  the  Intervention  of  President  Oavis  that  he  was  dissuaded  from 
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doing  so.  Congress  became  involved  In  the  debate  over  Bragg's  fit- 
ness to  command  when  a number  of  generals  wrote  to  influential  men  in 
Congress,  notably  Senator  Louis  Wlgfall  and  Representative  Henry  S. 
Foote,  with  complaints  about  the  general.  Seeking  to  discover  the 
actual  situation  in  Bragg's  army,  Davis  went  in  person  to  inspect  the 
command  and  talk  to  the  generals. 
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Despite  what  he  saw  and  heard--and  there  were  many  who  complained 

long  and  loud  against  the  army  commander--the  commander-in-chief  decided 

to  allow  Bragg  to  remain  in  command.  Davis  had  considered  the  possible 

replacements— Lee,  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and  Pemberton-before  dis- 
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missing  each  as  an  alternative  commander.  Pemberton  was  unacceptable 

to  the  army,  and  Johnston  and  Beauregard  were  unacceptable  to  the 
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President.  Davis  had  asked  Lee  to  give  up  his  eastern  department  and 
assume  command  in  Tennessee,  but  Lee  had  declined  the  President's  re- 
quest.^® Instead  of  replacing  Bragg,  Davis  decided  to  reinforce  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  with  one  army  corps,  Longstreet's,  temporarily  de- 
tached from  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

These  forces  arrived  on  the  battlefield  at  a critical  moment  and 
helped  Bragg's  forces  to  achieve  a stunning  victory  over  Rosecrans  at 
the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19-20,  1863. 77  Davis's  efforts  in 
sustaining  Bragg  in  command  had  only  a temporary  effect,  however. 
Fundamental  problems  still  existed  in  the  command  arrangement  of  Bragg's 
army,  and  they  resurfaced  at  a time  when  Grant,  now  the  commander  of 
all  the  Union  forces  in  the  west,  decided  to  break  the  Confederate  siege 
of  Chattanooga. 

His  victory  at  Chickamauga  for  the  moment  sustained  Bragg  in  com- 
mand but  signaled  the  end  for  Rosecrans.  When  Lincoln  learned  of  the 
rout  of  the  Union  army  in  Tennessee,  he  lost  what  little  confidence  he 
had  left  in  General  Rosecrans.  He  decided  to  reorganize  the  entire  com- 
mand system  in  the  west,  and  on  October  16  placed  all  the  forces  in  the 
west  , including  Rosecrans's  besieged  army  in  Chattanooga,  under  one 
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commander.  Lincoln  at  last  realized  that  although  the  Union  forces 
in  the  west  outnumbered  the  Confederate  troops,  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  superior  numbers  were  being  forfeited  because  the  Northern 

armies  were  not  assisting  one  another.  Combining  all  the  forces  under 

• 

one  commander  would  ensure  cooperation  and  unity  of  effort.  The  Pres- 
ident reasoned  that  since  it  seemed  that  General  Grant  was  the  only 
successful  general  in  the  west,  he  should  have  command  of  the  combined 
western  forces.  Lincoln's  decision  was  not  innovative;  in  fact,  by 
giving  Grant  command  of  the  army  group,  he  simply  restored  the  western 
command  arrangement  he  had  given  Hal  leek  a year  and  a half  before.  Why 
it  took  the  Union  so  long  to  rediscover  the  army  group  command  arrange- 
ment is  not  easy  to  explain.  Possible  explanations  include  the  apparent 
lack  of  a suitable  general  for  the  post,  Halleck's  hostility  towards 
Grant,  and  the  Union's  general  officer  grade  structure,  which  made  it 
difficult  to  place  one  major  general  under  another's  command.  Despite 
Grant's  victories  in  west  Tennessee  early  in  the  war,  it  was  not  until 
after  Vicksburg  that  his  reputation  as  a competent  general  was  firmly 
established  with  Lincoln.  His  alleged  drinking  problem  had  made  him 
unpopular  in  Regular  Army  circles  and  especially  in  the  mind  of  Halleck, 
who  doubted  that  Grant  had  any  real  talent  as  a general.  Finally,  in 
spite  of  the  legislation  of  1862  which  enabled  Lincoln  to  appoint  gen- 
eral officers  to  command  positions  without  regard  to  seniority  of  rank, 
he  was  generally  reluctant  to  do  so  because  of  the  inevitable  bickering 
which  resulted  when  a senior  major  general  felt  slighted  at  having  to 
serve  under  an  officer  who  was  below  him  on  the  grade  list.  By  late 


1363  times  had  changed;  Grant  had  demonstrated  his  competence,  and 
Lincoln  had  gorwn  accustomed  to  dealing  with  unhap, 'j  generals. 
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Grant’s  first  action  upon  being  named  to  his  new  post  was  to  re- 
place Rosecrans  with  General  George  Thomas,  "the  Rock  of  Chickamauga ," 
the  man  who  had  been  the  real  hero  of  that  battle.  Personally  assuming 
command  of  the  operation  to  break  the  Confederate  siege  of  Chattanooga, 
General  Grant  brought  together  a combined  force  of  sufficient  strength 

79 

to  disrupt  Bragg's  lines  and  drive  the  Confederate  forces  into  Georgia. 

There  was  another  reason  besides  the  change  in  the  Union  command 
arrangement  which  accounted  for  the  ease  with  which  Grant  was  able  to 
break  the  siege  of  Chattanooga.  Prevailing  command  problems  in  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  were  also  a contributing  factor.  Bragg’s  relation- 
ship with  his  generals  had  continued  to  deteriorate  as  the  army  fought 

to  contain  Grant.  Personality  conflicts  between  the  army  commander 
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and  his  officers  interfered  with  command.  Lacking  a coordinated 

plan  of  action  and  confronted  with  a subordinate  like  Longstreet  who 

challenged  his  every  decision,  Bragg  lost  control  of  the  situation. 

Late  in  November,  under  heavy  pressure  from  the  Union  forces,  he  was 

compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  south  into  Georgia.  On  November  28  Bragg 

submitted  his  resignation,  and  three  days  later  he  was  ordered  to  turn 
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over  his  command  to  General  William  Hardee. 

Almost  a year  after  Secretary  of  War  Seddon  had  made  the  first 
overtures  to  have  him  removed  from  command,  and  after  the  loss  of 
Vicksburg,  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  state  of  Tennessee,  Braxton 
Bragg  was  finally  evicted  from  a command  for  which  he  was  unsuited. 
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Jefferson  Davis  had  many  opportunities  to  relieve  Bragg,  but  on  each 
occasion,  for  reasons  of  personal  loyalty  to  his  general  or  for  lack 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  viable  alternatives,  the  President  had 
elected  to  retain  him  in  command.  Seddon  had  been  right  in  his  es- 
timation of  Bragg;  Davis  had  misjudged  the  man.  Bragg  was  removed 
from  army  command,  but  his  service  to  the  Confederacy  was  not  at  an 
end. 

Anti -administration  newspapers  and  Davis’s  opponents  in  Congress 
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blamed  the  President  for  the  latest  disaster  in  the  west.  By 
exercising  personal  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  Davis  made 
himself  the  focus  for  criticism  when  either  the  army  or  its  generals 
performed  badly.  Because  there  was  no  general-in-chief  for  all  the 
armies  in  the  Confederate  command  system,  there  was  no  one  else  who 
could  shoulder  a share  of  the  criticism  directed  at  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Congress  demanded  to  know  why  Johnston  had  been  removed 
from  theater  command  and  further  urged  that  he  be  appointed  to  re- 
place Hardee  in  Bragg's  old  command.  When  Lee,  for  the  second  time, 
showed  little  enthusiasm  for  a command  in  the  west,  Davis  yielded  to 

the  advice  of  Seddon  and  the  demands  of  Congress  and  appointed  Johnston 
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to  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

In  an  attempt  to  silence  the  critics  of  his  personal  direction 
of  the  war,  on  February  24,  1864,  President  Davis  modified  the  Con- 
federate command  system  by  appointing  Braxton  Bragg  his  chief  military 

advisor.  His  new  position  was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  formerly 
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held  by  Lee  from  March  through  May,  1862. 


Reactions  to  the  new 
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command  system  were  generally  unfavorable,  especially  those  expressed 
in  the  Richmond  newspapers.  Typical  was  the  comment  in  the  Washington 
Chronicle  as  quoted  in  the  Pittsburgh  Evening  Chronicle,  March  4,  1864, 
which  noted. 

The  Richmond  papers  announce  with  hardly  concealed 
regret  the  appointment  of  General  Bragg His  ap- 

pointment is  exceedingly  unpopular  and  Davis  him- 
self shares  equal  odium. 85 

Don  C.  Seitz,  a biographer  of  General  Bragg,  notes  that  Bragg's  new 
post  "brought  with  it  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  a distinction  of  considerable  magnitude  in  words,  but. . .created 
no  direct  authority,  Bragg's  actual  duties  being  confined  to  echoing 
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the  conclusions  of  the  powers  above  him;'  This  is  not  a completely 
accurate  assessment  of  Bragg's  contributions  as  the  President's  ad- 
visor (see  Chart  6).®^ 

For  a time,  Bragg's  Influence  with  the  President  in  military  mat- 
ters surpassed  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Not  content  with  being 
a clerk,  Bragg  sought  to  gain  control  of  the  War  Department  a situation 
which  led  to  a great  deal  of  antagonism  between  him  and  Seddon.  Robert 
G.  Kean,  the  administrative  head  of  the  War  Bureau  noted  in  his  diary 
that, 

the  Invasions  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  by  the  Commanding  General  continue  more  and 
more  numerous. .. .Nothing  but  a sense  of  duty  can 

make the  present  secretary  put  up  with  it.  All 

sorts  of  orders  are  published  in  the  adjutant's 
generals  office,  and  a copy  sent  to  the  secretary  88 
endorsed,  "published  by  the  order  of  General  Bragg." 

In  a strategic  sense,  however,  aside  from  a minor  campaign  in  North 
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Carolina,  Bragg  contributed  little  to  the  direction  of  the  war.  As 
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Chart  6 

Organization  of  the  Confederate 
War  Department  February  1864 


President 
Jefferson  Davis"' 

I 

Secretary  of  War 
James  A.  Seddon" 


Assistant  Sec.  of  War 
John  A.  Campbell 


Commanding  General 
Gen.  Braxton  Bragg 


War  Bureau 
COL  Robert  Kean 


Commissary  General 
COL  Lucius  B.  Northrop 


Adj.  and  Insp.  Gen. 
Gen.  Samuel  Cooper 


Medical  Department 
BG  Samuel  P.  Moore 


The  Army 


Quartermaster  General 
BG  A.  R.  Lawron 


Ordnance  Bureau 
COL  Josiah  Gorgas 


Engineer  Bureau 
LTC  Alfred  L.  Rives 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Hon.  S.  S.  Scott* 


Conscription  Bureau** 
BG  John  S.  Preston 


Bureau  of  Nitre  and  Mining*** 
LTC  Isaac  M.  St.  John 


Signal  Bureau**** 
MAJ  William  Norris 


Bureau  of  Foreign  Supplies+ 
COL  Thomas  Bayne 


Exchange  of  Pr1soners++ 
COL  Robert  Quid 


Source:  Official  Records,  Series  IV,  Volume  III,  p.  1183. 

* Assigned  April  1862 

**  Bureau  formed  December  30,  1862 

***  Formed  April  1862,  authorized  by  law  June  9,  1864 

★★★★Bureau  formed  April  19,  1862 

+ Bureau  formed  February  6,  1864 

++  Bureau  formed  July  22,  1862 
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he  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Jefferson  Davis  continued  to 
exercise  personal  command  over  the  Confederate  armies.  Regardless  of 
the  relative  worth  of  the  position  held  by  Bragg,  the  fact  that  Davis 
was  compelled  to  alter  his  command  system  is  an  indication  of  how  in- 
tense the  criticism  of  his  personal  leadership  must  have  been. 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  Davis  had  installed  Bragg  as  his  chief 
military  advisor,  Lincoln  made  a major  change  in  the  Union  command 

system.  Replacing  Hal  leek,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  named  General -in- 
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Chief  and  given  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  This  decision  had 

been  slow  in  coming,  and  few  realized  the  Impact  it  would  have  on  the 

war.  As  early  as  December,  1863,  Lincoln  had  considered  bringing 

Grant  to  the  east  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  but  had  decided 
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against  it,  feeling  his  leadership  was  needed  in  the  west.  When 
Meade  failed  to  bring  about  a decisive  engagement  with  Lee  in  the 
months  after  Gettysburg,  the  President  at  last  concluded  that  new 
leadership  in  the  east  was  necessary. 

Congress  and  especially  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War 
believed  that  Grant  was  the  right  man  for  command  in  the  eastern  the- 
ater. Various  Congressmen  urged  the  President  to  replace  Hal  leek 
with  Grant,  but  Lincoln,  the  politician,  hesitated.  He  was  concerned 
that,  given  the  exalted  title.  Grant  might  be  tempted  to  join  other 

generals  such  as  McClellan  and  Fremont  who  were  preparing  to  run  against 
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Lincoln  in  the  fall  presidential  election. 

Not  to  be  dissuaded,  Congress  forged  ahead  and  after  much  debate, 
passed  a bill  reviving  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  This  bill 
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empowered  the  President  to  appoint  one  officer  from  among  the  present 
major  generals  in  the  Regular  Army  to  the  new  grade.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  that  the  rank  be  given  to  Grant,  but  the  bill  did 
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not  mention  the  general  by  name.  After  receiving  assurances  from 

the  general  that  he  had  no  political  ambitions,  Lincoln  ordered  Grant 

to  Washington,  and  on  March  9,  1864,  presented  him  with  his  commission 

as  the  army's  only  lieutenant  general.  The  following  day.  Grant  was 
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given  command  of  all  the  Union  armies  (see  Chart  7). 

In  the  coming  months  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  to  become  an  aggressive 

general-in-chief,  active  in  the  direction  of  the  war.  After  years  of 

experimentation  with  mediocre  generals  Lincoln  had  at  last  found  a 

general  who  could  and  would  fight.  Strategically  Grant  and  Lincoln 

shared  similar  beliefs,  a factor  which  greatly  facilitated  coordination 

and  cooperation  between  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  general-in- 
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chief.  Jefferson  Davis  had  no  such  general  on  whom  to  rely.  In  the 
ensuing  months  the  combination  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  would  at  last  bring 
the  North's  tremendous  advantages  in  manpower  and  logistics  to  bear 
against  the  South.  Weakened  by  three  years  of  fighting,  time  was  run- 
ning out  for  the  Confederacy. 

During  1863  Lincoln  had  tried  a number  of  generals  in  army  commands 
while  Davis  had  experimented  with  a number  of  ways  of  commanding  armies. 
Ultimately,  the  Union  had  found  a successful  general  to  command  its 
armies;  the  Confederacy  had  simply  shuffled  the  same  generals  into  dif- 
ferent positions.  Unlike  Lincoln,  Davis  had  established  no  tradition 
of  rapid  and  frequent  removals  from  command  of  unsuccessful  generals. 
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Chart  7 


Organization  of  the  Union 
War  Department  March  1864 


President 
Abraham  Lincoln" 


Secretary  of  War. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton 


Assistant  Sec.  of  War. 
Peter  H.  Watson 

Assistant  Sec.  of  War. 
Charles  A.  Dana* 

1Z= 


Lieutenant  General  Commanding 
LTG  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

I Chief  of  Staff  of  The  Army_ 

MG  Henry  Hal  leek 


_Adjutant  General 
-BG  Lorenzo  Thomas 

_Quartermaster  General 
BG  M.  C.  Meigs 

_Judge  Advocate  General 
-BG  Joseph  Holt** 


_Inspector  General 
"BG  Randolph  March 

_Surgeon  General 
-BG  W.  A.  Hammond 

_Ch1ef  of  Ordnance 
~BG  George  D.  Ramsay*** 


The  Army 


Commissary  General 
COL  Joseph  Taylor 


Paymaster  General 
COL  Timothy  Andrews+ 


Chief  of  Engineers++ 
BG  Joseph  G.  Totten 


Chief  Signal  Officer 
COL  Albert  J.  Myer 


| Provost  Marshal 1+++ 

COL  James  B.  Fry 

Source:  Marvin  A.  Kriedberg  and  Merton  G.  Henry,  History  of  Mobilization 
in  the  United  States  Army  1775-1945  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1955),  pp.  87  and  133. 

* Assigned  January  24,  1864  **  Assigned  September  3,  1862 

***  Assigned  September  15,  1863  + Assigned  September  6,  1862 

++  Bureaus  of  Topographical  Engineers  and  Engineers  merged  on  March  3, 
1863. 

+++  Office  of  Provost  Marshal  created  March  3,  1863. 
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Davis's  distrust  of  the  abilities  of  his  principal  generals,  Johnston, 
Beauregard,  and  Kirby  Smith,  ripened  with  time  and  constituted  a seri- 
ous weakness  In  the  Confederate  command  structure  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war.^* 


CHAPTER  IV 


A Modern  Command  System 


"...the  president  is  not  endowed  with  military 
genius,  but  who  could  have  done  better?" 

Josiah  Gorgas 
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During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  Jefferson  Davis  tried  desper- 
ately and  unsuccessfully  to  create  a command  system  that  would  ensure 
the  most  economical  utilization  of  the  South's  dwindling  resources  and 
manpower.  Lincoln  and  the  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  after  three  years 
of  trial  and  error  at  last  achieved  success  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop a modern  and  efficient  command  system.  With  the  elevation  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  high  command  the  North  was  able  to  bring  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  into  sharp  focus,  although  more  than  a year  of  bit- 
ter fighting  ensued  while  the  Union's  new  command  system  developed  its 
full  potential. 

No  single  individual  can  be  credited  with  being  the  sole  architect 
of  the  Union  conmand  system  adopted  in  March,  1864.  Congress  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  new  system  by  drafting  the  legislation 
which  made  Grant  the  ranking  general  in  the  army.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Congress  that  the  man  who  was  appointed  lieutenant  general  "be  author- 
ized, under  the  direction  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  to 
command  the  armies  of  the  United  States."^  Unlike  Henry  Hal  leek,  who 
was  merely  a facade  from  behind  which  Lincoln  directed  the  army,  the 
lieutenant  general  was  to  exercise  command  over  the  armies.  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  infringe  upon  Lincoln's  prerogatives  as  commander- 
in-chief  rather  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  legislative  body  to  re- 
store what  it  considered  to  be  the  correct  relationship  between  the 

2 

President  and  the  Army. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  Lincoln  demonstrated  excep- 
tional insight  by  appointing  Grant  to  high  command,  for  at  the  time 
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he  considered  the  decision  even  the  President  was  not  aware  of  the 

form  the  new  command  system  would  take.  Grant  was  by  all  appearances 

a successful  general  and  for  this  reason  Lincoln  hoped  he  could  con- 

3 

tinue  to  be  successful  as  the  commander  of  the  Federal  armies.  Never 
theless,  McClellan  and  Hal  leek  had  been  selected  because  of  their  rep- 
utation as  successful  generals,  and  they  had  not  proved  capable  of 
handling  the  duties  of  the  general-in-chief. 

Unwittingly,  Grant  and  Hal  leek  were  the  principals  who  were  most 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  command  system  devised  by  the 
Union  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Characteristics  in  their  per- 
sonalities were  mutually  recognized  and  exploited  so  that  the  role 
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each  eventually  adopted  was  best  suited  for  him.  Grant  was- a com- 
mander and  a field  soldier,  who  nurtured  an  intense  dislike  for  admin- 
istration and  what  he  considered  to  be  the  political  intrigues  of 
Washington. ^ Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  commanded  various 
units  from  brigade  through  army  level,  and  immediately  prior  to  being 
selected  general-in-chief,  he  had  been  the  theater  commander  in  the 
west.  Aggressive  and  confident  in  his  abilities  as  a commander. 
Grant's  skills  were  primarily  oriented  toward  fighting  rather  than 
toward  administration. 

Henry  Halleck's  talents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  the  fields 
of  politics  and  administration.  Although  he  had  shirked  his  responsi- 
bilities as  the  ranking  military  commander,  Halleck  had  performed  the 
administrative  duties  of  general-in-chief  with  laudable  expertise. 
During  his  tenure  in  office  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 


certain  reforms  in  the  army  and  had  aided  in  the  improvement  of  effi- 
ciency and  cooperation  among  the  War  Department  staff  bureaus.7  He 
liked  the  interplay  of  intrigue  and  political  strategy,  the  power  and 
politics  of  Washington.  Upon  learning  that  Grant  was  to  be  named 
lieutenant  general,  Hal  leek  submitted  a request  to  be  relieved  from 
duty  as  general -in-chief  realizing  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Congress 
that  Grant  fill  that  post.® 

Two  days  later  the  War  Department  issued  General  Orders,  Number 
98  which  relieved  Halleck  and  appointed  Grant  to  the  post  of  general- 
in-chief.  Of  significance,  the  second  paragraph  of  the  order  read. 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck  is  assigned  to 
duty  in  Washington,  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding.  His  orders 
will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 9 

While  it  is  not  known  who  suggested  the  creation  of  the  office,  the 
personalities  of  Grant  and  Halleck  were,  in  all  probability,  contri- 
buting factors  to  the  eventual  decision.  From  the  outset  it  was  Grant's 
intention  to  exercise  command  in  the  field  rather  than  from  behind  a 
desk  in  Washington.^®  Because  the  general-in-chief  was  determined  to 
involve  himself  personally  in  the  supervision  of  the  war  in  the  east, 
there  was  a definite  need  for  someone  like  Halleck  to  assist  him  in 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  other  Union  armies  scattered  through- 
out the  seventeen  geographical  departments  across  the  country.^  Halleck 
was  able  to  function  as  a channel  of  communication  between  Lincoln  and 
Grant  and  between  Grant  and  the  other  departmental  commanders.  Because 
of  his  educational  background  and  military  experience,  Halleck  had  the 
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faculty  of  being  able  to  communicate  civilian  ideas  to  a soldier  and 

military  ideas  to  a civilian  and  make  them  both  understand  what  he 
12 

was  talking  about.  During  the  ensuing  months  he  was  able  to  inter- 
pret Lincoln's  strategic  concepts  to  Grant  and  Grant's  military  lan- 
guage to  the  President.  In  large  measure  thanks  to  Hal  leek's  unique 
ability,  Lincoln  and  Grant  seldom  misunderstood  one  another,  a factor 
which  greatly  enhanced  the  Union  command  system.  When  William  T. 

Sherman,  who  had  served  under  both  men,  was  informed  of  the  new  com- 
mand structure  he  commented,  "Hal  leek  has  more  reserve  book-learning 
and  knowledge  of  men  than  Grant;  whereas  the  latter,  by  his  honesty, 
simplicity,  candor,  and  reliance  on  friends,  is  better  suited  to  act 
with  soldiers."^ 

Within  a month  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Grant  and  Hal  leek  had  worked  out  a basic  set  of  operating  pro- 
cedures governing  the  command  of  the  army.  Rather  than  Grant  himself 
having  to  read  all  the  reports  from  subordinate  commanders  and  frame 
and  write  minute  instructions  for  them,  a task  which  would  have  left 
him  little  time  for  strategic  planning,  he  instructed  his  departmental 
commanders  to  correspond  directly  with  Hal  leek.  The  Chief  of  Staff, 

in  turn,  either  handled  routine  matters  himself  or  summarized  them  and 

14 

forwarded  them  to  Grant  for  his  instructions.  Upon  receipt  of  these 
instructions,  Halleck  would  transmit  the  general-in-chief ' s orders 

\ 

back  to  the  subordinates  in  the  field.  Grant's  exercise  of  command 
from  the  field  in  this  manner  would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extensive  telegraph  network  which  enabled  him  to  communicate 
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rapidly  with  both  Halleck  in  Washington  and  the  commanders  of  the  dis- 
15 

tant  departments. 

Secretary  of  War  Stanton  and  Grant  became  involved  in  a minor 
dispute  over  the  control  of  the  War  Department  bureaus  shortly  after 
the  new  general -in-chief  assumed  command,  but  the  issue  was  resolved 
before  any  great  damage  was  done  to  the  working  relationship  between 
the  two  men.  At  issue  was  Grant's  resentment  of  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  the  various  staff  departments  and  the  army  commanders 
in  the  field.  These  agencies--quartermaster,  commissary,  ordnance, 
and  so  on--considered  themselves  independent  and  on  occasion  would 
ignore  orders  from  field  cormanders  unless  the  orders  were  confirmed 
by  their  own  bureau  chiefs  in  Washington.  Now  that  he  was  the  general  - 
in-chief.  Grant  insisted  that  these  agencies  be  placed  under  his  con- 
trol, a proposal  which  did  not  appeal  to  Stanton.  He  believed  that, 
by  regulation,  the  War  Department  bureaus  came  under  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  to  alter  this  relationship  would  necessitate  action  by  Congress. 

Grant  finally  went  to  the  President,  who  resolved  the  matter  by  re- 
assuring  the  general-in-chief  that  although  he  could  not  legally  give 
Grant  command  of  the  staff  departments,  "there  is  no  one  but  myself 
that  can  interfere  with  your  orders,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  I 
will  not."^  In  spite  of  this  seeming  accommodation  of  Grant's  request, 

Lincoln  made  no  effort  to  change  the  existing  arrangement,  and  control 
of  the  bureaus  remained  In  Stanton's  hands.  Most  of  Grant's  problems 
with  the  agencies  were  resolved  by  working  through  the  Secretary  of 

War  or  through  the  Chief  of  Staff.  j 
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Although  he  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time.  Grant  had  been  spared 
the  tremendous  additional  burden  he  would  have  incurred  had  he  been 
able  to  persuade  Lincoln  to  give  him  total  control  over  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  effect.  Grant  had  been  asking  the  President  to  do  away  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  as  his  civilian  deputy  for  military  affairs. 
Placing  the  total  logistical  and  administrative  responsibilities  in 
the  general-in-chief 's  hands  would  have  left  him  little  time  for  di- 
recting strategic  military  operations.  Lincoln  prevented  what  would 
have  been  a tragic  mistake  in  the  organization  of  the  Union  command 
system. 

Halleck,  functioning  as  a liaison  between  Grant  and  Stanton,  made 
the  existing  system  palatable  to  the  general-in-chief.  "Old  Brains" 
deserved  more  credit  for  making  the  Union  command  system  work  than  was 
given  him  at  the  time  by  the  officers  in  the  army.^  He  was  the  crit- 
ical element  which  enabled  the  command  system  to  function.  Had  there 
been  no  one  like  Henry  Halleck,  Grant  could  not  have  absented  himself 
from  Washington  rather  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
capital  like  each  of  his  predecessors.  Because  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  the  War  Department  and  the  months  of  experience  he  had 
as  general-in-chief,  Halleck  possessed  the  unique  qualities  which 
gave  the  dimension  to  the  office  of  Chief  of  Staff  it  eventually  came 
to  have.  On  the  personal  level,  Halleck  performed  the  near  impossible 
task  of  serving  two  masters,  Grant  and  Stanton,  and  that  he  was  able 
to  do  so  for  over  a year  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  man  and  his 
contribution  to  the  army. 
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Stanton  and  Grant  butted  heads  one  more  time  before  they  finally 
settled  into  a working  relationship.  While  preparing  for  a spring  of- 
fensive, Grant  began  withdrawing  men  from  the  fortifications  around 
Washington  in  such  large  numbers  that  Stanton  objected.  He  was  con- 
cerned that  the  capital  would  be  vulnerable  without  soldiers  to  man 
its  defenses.  Grant  disagreed  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  thereby 
prompting  the  latter  to  seek  arbitration  from  the  President  on  the 
question  of  troop  dispositions.  Lincoln  settled  the  dispute  when  he 
remarked  to  Stanton,  "You  and  I,  Mr.  Stanton,  have  been  trying  to  boss 
this  job,  and  we  have  not  succeeded  very  well  with  it.  We  have  sent 
across  the  mountain  for  Mr.  Grant,  as  Mrs.  Grant  calls  him,  to  re- 
lieve us,  and  I think  we  had  better  leave  him  alone  to  do  as  he 
pleases. 1,18 

In  addition  to  bolstering  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  troops 
from  the  Washington  defenses,  Grant  made  other  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Union  armies.  Shortly  after  assuming  the  office  of 
general-in-chief,  Grant  appointed  his  close  friend  and  former  sub- 
ordinate, General  William  T.  Sherman,  to  command  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  embraced  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio,  Cumber- 
land, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  thereby  ensuring  continued  unity  of 

19 

command  in  the  west.  In  the  east  it  was  expected  by  the  congress- 
men who  had  backed  Grant  for  high  command  that  he  would  either  command 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  personally  or  at  the  very  least  replace  Meade 

20 

with  another  general.  During  the  months  since  Gettysburg,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  had  sought  to  have  Meade  replaced 
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with  a general  who  was  politically  more  acceptable  to  the  Radical 
Republicans.  Meade  himself  expected  Grant  would  replace  him  with  his 
own  man,  probably  a general  from  the  west.  To  the  great  aggravation 
of  the  Republicans,  the  general-in-chief  retained  Meade  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  two  of  them.  Grant  and  Meade,  en- 
tered into  a peculiar  command  relationship  which  endured  until  the 
21 

end  of  the  war.  Grant  located  his  field  headquarters  with  Meade's 

and  for  the  next  year  traveled  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Each 

headquarters,  the  general-in-chief 's  and  the  army  commander's,  was 

kept  separate  and  distinct,  with  its  own  staff  officers  and  tents. 

Inevitably,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  rapport  between  Grant  and  Meade, 

this  arrangement  gave  the  impression  of  dual  command  of  a single  army 

22 

and  ultimately  led  to  confusion  in  command  on  a number  of  occasions. 
Meade  certainly  would  have  preferred  that  Grant  direct  the  war  from  a 
desk  back  in  Washington,  and  his  sentiments  were  shared  by  a number 
of  army  commanders  who  objected  to  communicating  with  Grant  through 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  Both  Sherman  and  Hooker  disapproved  of  the  office 

of  Chief  of  Staff,  believing  that  it  created  the  impression  of  dual 

23 

command  of  the  Union  armies.  Although  Incorrect  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  duties  and  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  fact  that 
these  prominent  generals  did  not  appreciate  the  addition  of  the  post 
to  the  Union  command  system  illustrates  the  prevailing  belief  among 
Civil  War  generals  concerning  the  indivisibility  of  command.  Despite 
these  and  other  problems  of  coordination  which  afflicted  the  Union  com 
mand  system  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  however,  the  arrangement 
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utilized;  those  not  fighting  would  be  continually  advancing,  exerting 

pressure  on  the  Confederacy  or  as  Lincoln  phrased  it,  "Those  not  skin- 

28 

nlng  can  hold  a leg." 

Grant's  first  offensive  demonstrated  that  he,  in  agreement  with 

Lincoln,  correctly  perceived  that  the  most  direct  path  to  total  Union 

victory  entailed  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  means  to  fight,  and 

this  meant  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armies.  When  Grant  launched 

his  spring  offensive  In  1864  his  primary  objective  was  Lee's  Army  of 

20 

Northern  Virginia  rather  than  the  Confederate  capital  at  Richmond. 

Although  bloodied  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  campaign.  Grant 

neither  retreated  as  the  former  Union  commanders  had  done  nor  advanced 

directly  towards  Richmond  but  rather  continued  to  engage  Lee's  army  at 

every  opportunity.  The  western  phase  of  the  Union's  grand  strategic 

plan  was  Initiated  when  Sherman's  armies  pushed  into  northern  Georgia 

on  May  5,  1864.  Opposing  the  combined  armies  of  Sherman's  command, 

which  numbered  in  excess  of  100,000  men,  was  Joe  Johnston  with  the 

60,000  men  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.^ 

Johnston's  antagonistic  relationship  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 

chief  military  advisor,  Braxton  Bragg,  had  grown  beyond  the  bounds  of 

a personal  dispute  involving  the  key  members  of  the  Confederate  com- 
31 

mand  system.  By  1864  it  had  become  an  important  political  issue. 
Davis's  cabinet  had  voted  unanimously  for  Bragg's  dismissal  from  com- 
mand in  Tennessee  after  Chattanooga,  and  Congress  had  demanded  Johnston's 

32 

appointment  to  the  vacated  post.  The  defeat  at  Gettysburg  and  the 
loss  of  Vicksburg  were  blamed  on  Davis  and  had  led  to  an  erosion  of 
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confidence  In  his  abilities  to  command  the  southern  armies.  By  demand- 
ing a larger  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  war,  Congress  and  the  cab- 
inet were  overtly  attempting  to  dilute  Davis's  prerogatives  as  com- 
33 

mander-ln-chief . Their  efforts  to  assert  themselves  as  war  directors 

jeopardized  the  concept  of  unity  of  command  at  the  highest  level  of 

the  Confederate  command  system.  Political  interference  In  the  conduct 

of  the  war,  typified  by  the  President's  capitulation  to  pressures  and 

subsequent  appointment  of  Johnston,  became  more  extensive  with  each 

successive  military  disaster.  During  a time  when  the  Confederacy  was 

about  to  be  confronted  with  the  greatest  threat  to  Its  existence  since 

the  beginning  of  the  war--a  time  when  unity  of  command  was  absolutely 

vital--the  Confederate  President  was  slowly  losing  his  iron  grip  on 

the  war  powers  he  had  long  cherished. 

Had  Jefferson  Davis  been  more  interested  In  securing  relief  for 

himself  from  the  criticisms  and  abuse  from  his  political  foes  rather 

than  In  saving  the  Confederacy,  he  could  have  exercised  an  option  which 

would  have  lifted  the  burden  of  military  command  from  his  shoulders. 

He  could  have  called  upon  Congress  to  create  the  post  of  Commander  of 

the  Confederate  Armies  and  appointed  to  It  a military  man  such  as  Lee, 

who,  as  a generalissimo,  would  have  been  responsible  for  the  fate  of 

34 

the  armies  and  the  nation.  It  was  not  In  Davis's  nature  to  shirk 
responsibility,  and  as  a strict  constructionist  In  constitutional  mat- 
ters, any  course  of  action  which  reduced  the  scope  of  his  executive 
powers  was  unacceptable  to  him.  Throughout  the  war  Davis  resisted  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  commanding  general  of  the  armies  because  he 
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viewed  that  office  as  unnecessary  and  because  he  believed  that  the 
army  had  only  one  commander,  the  President.  On  the  two  occasions  (in 
1862  and  1864)  when  he  had  been  compelled  to  appoint  a general  to  such 
a post,  Davis  did  not  grant  the  commanding  general  any  substantive 
powers.  He  prided  himself  on  performing  the  functions  of  a war  Pres- 
ident, of  being  the  actual  commander- in-chief,  and  would  not  volun- 

35 

tarily  relinquish  the  authority  granted  him  under  the  Constitution. 
Congress,  aware  that  the  President  would  not  easily  surrender  his  pre- 
rogatives of  command,  explored  various  ways  to  dilute  Davis's  war 
powers.  Another  year  of  bitter  struggles  between  the  chief  executive 
and  the  legislature  was  to  ensue  until,  in  February  1865,  congres- 
sional action  at  last  forced  Davis  to  appoint  a commander  of  the 
Southern  armies  with  substantive  authority  to  direct  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

Against  the  background  of  the  highly  charged  political  atmosphere 

within  the  Confederacy,  Lee,  in  the  east,  and  Johnston,  in  the  west, 

sought  to  contain  the  Union  advances.  Johnston  skillfully  traded 

ground  for  lives  as  he  resisted  Sherman’s  march  into  Georgia.  Although 

a sound  strategic  military  concept,  the  loss  of  southern  territory  was 

abhorrent  to  congressmen  from  the  forfeited  territories  as  well  as  to 

36 

Davis  and  his  general-in-chief,  Bragg.  Fearful  that  Johnston  had 
lost  his  fighting  nerve  and  unwilling  to  accept  his  general's  strategy, 
the  President  considered  replacing  Johnston  but  hesitated  while  he  pon- 
dered a possible  successor.  Misled  by  Bragg  concerning  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  confronting  Johnston  and  burdened  with  his  personal 
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distrust  of  the  general,  Oavis  relieved  Johnston  at  a time  when,  de- 
spite retreating  in  the  face  of  a superior  enemy  force,  the  morale  of 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  had  actually  been  improving.^7  Bragg  was  able 
to  convince  the  President  to  appoint  John  B.  Hood  to  be  the  new  com- 

• 

mander  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  which  by  now  had  been  pushed  to 
38 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Hood,  formerly  one  of  Johnston’s  corps  commanders,  was  a fearless 

fighter  but  inferior  to  Johnston  In  his  understanding  of  military  strat- 
39 

egy.  Whereas  Johnston  had  refused  to  do  battle  with  Sherman's 
stronger  armies.  Hood  obliged  the  Union  general.  After  two  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  halt  Sherman's  advance,  Hood  withdrew  from  Atlanta, 

forfeiting  the  state  capital  whose  symbolism  far  surpassed  its  intrin- 

40 

sic  value  to  the  Confederacy.  News  of  the  loss  of  the  city  flashed 
throughout  the  South  and  intensified  the  bitterness  and  resentment 
directed  against  the  Southern  President,  who  had  come  to  be  considered 
the  father  of  all  the  military  disasters  that  had  befallen  the  Confederacy. 

Sherman's  victory  over  Hood  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta 
came  at  a time  when  the  Union  President,  like  his  counterpart,  was  also 
the  recipient  of  criticism.  Northern  hopes  for  a swift  victory  over 
the  South  had  faded  as  Grant  became  bogged  down  in  the  summer  campaigns 
of  1864.  This  waning  of  public  confidence  led  to  renewed  complaints 
against  the  President  concerning  the  direction  of  the  war,  especially 
since  Grant's  offensive  seemed  to  be  producing  casualties  and  little 
else.  After  having  defeated  a succession  of  mediocre  generals  in  the 
west.  Grant  had  at  last  met  his  equal  in  Robert  E.  Lee.  Frustrated 
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by  the  Confederate  general's  tactical  genius.  Grant  had  sought  in  vain 
to  flank  the  Southern  army  or  to  bring  it  to  decisive  battle.  Grant 
had  fought  one  bloody  battle  after  another,  culminating  in  the  Battle 
of  Cold  Harbor,  where  the  Federals  lost  in  excess  of  13,000  casual- 
ties, nearly  7,000  of  which  occurred  within  a single  hour.  Lee's 
army  sustained  less  than  one-third  the  number  of  casualties  suffered 

by  the  Union  army,  with  Southern  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  numbering 
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approximately  4,000.  Unable  to  flank  Lee  or  to  force  the  Confederate 
army  to  fight  a decisive  battle.  Grant  altered  his  strategy  in  the  east 
and  shifted  his  army  south  of  the  James  River  in  an  attempt  to  force 
the  Southern  army  into  Petersburg,  where  by  means  of  a siege  both  the 
army  and  the  city  could  be  captured.  Slowly,  Grant's  giant  army  en- 
circled the  city,  surrounding  Lee's  army  as  Pemberton  had  been  caught 
42 

at  Vicksburg.  The  failure  by  the  Union  general-in-chief  to  defeat 
Lee  in  open  battle  had  precluded  the  swift  victory  the  North  had  hoped 
for,  and  both  Lincoln  and  his  general  were  disappointed  at  having  to 
resort  to  siege  tactics. 

Grant  was  not  totally  at  fault  for  the  Union's  lack  of  success 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864.  Problems  in  the  Northern  com- 
mand system  had  interfered  with  the  Federal  general-in-chief 's  direct- 
ion of  the  war  in  spite  of  the  improvements  earlier  in  the  year.  Po- 
litical generals,  specifically  Butler  and  Si  gel , were  the  primary 
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causes  of  the  problems.  Lincoln  had  given  Grant  extensive  powers 
when  he  appointed  him  general-in-chief  but  had  clouded  Grant's  author- 
ity when  the  question  of  replacing  what  were  considered  imcompetent 
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political  generals  was  raised  by  him.  Butler  and  Sigel,  neither  of 

whom  were  professional  soldiers,  were  ordered  to  protect  the  flanks 

of  Grant's  army  durirg  his  offensive.  Butler  was  to  threaten  Richmond 

from  the  southeast,  while  Sigel  was  to  contain  the  Confederate  forces 
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known  to  be  operating  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Sigel  was  defeated 
by  an  inspired  Confederate  unit  which  included  cadets  from  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  Butler  was  inexcusably  delayed  in  per- 
forming his  mission,  thereby  forfeiting  the  opportunity  to  capture 
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Petersburg  before  Lee  occupied  the  city.  Angered  by  their  failures 

to  perform  their  assigned  missions.  Grant  asked  Lincoln  to  relieve 

both  men.  Lincoln  declined,  fearful  of  antagonizing  the  friends  of 

Butler,  a Democrat,  who  was  known  to  have  strong  backers  in  both  the 
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Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  Now  that  the  offensive  had  bogged 
down  and  become  a siege,  Grant  had  additional  justification  for  seek- 
ing the  removal  of  Butler.  The  political  general  was  the  ranking 

Union  major  general  and  in  Grant's  absence  would  be  the  man  to  assume 
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command  of  the  combined  Union  forces  around  Petersburg.  Believing 
Butler  incompetent  to  command  a corps,  let  alone  an  army,  the  general- 
in-chief  wanted  to  insulate  him  from  potential  command.  Lincoln  re- 
fused to  fire  Butler  for  political  reasons  but  did  not  forbid  Grant 
from  doing  so.  The  general-in-chief,  demonstrating  that  he  understood 
the  vital  relationship  between  war  and  politics,  shelved  his  plan  to 

fire  Butler  and  spared  Lincoln  any  possible  embarrassment  during  an 
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election  year.  Franz  Sigel 's  backers  did  not  have  exceptional  polit- 
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ical  clout  and  as  a consequence  could  not  prevent  the  general  from 
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being  summarily  relieved  by  the  general -in-chief . Eventually  Grant 
did  relieve  Butler,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  fall  presidential 
election. 

In  an  attempt  to  weaken  Grant's  hold  on  Petersburg,  Lee  tried  to 

divide  the  Union  general's  command  by  threatening  Washington  with  a 
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raid  led  by  Jubal  A.  Early.  Stripped  of  the  troops  needed  to  man 
its  defenses,  the  northern  capital  was  a vulnerable  target.  Early's 
brief  foray  on  Washington  and  the  ensuing  confusion  and  panic  it  pre- 
cipitated debunks  the  idea  that  the  Union  command  system  functioned 
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with  machine-like  precision  after  Grant  was  elevated  to  high  command. 
When  the  general -in-chief  was  first  informed  of  the  potential  of  a 
Confederate  raid  on  Washington  he  was  not  excessively  concerned.  He 
erroneously  believed  that  a Union  army  commanded  by  General  David 
Hunter  was  operating  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  was  near  enough  to 
the  capital  to  handle  any  problems  caused  by  Confederate  raiders.  In 
fact,  Hunter  was  nowhere  near  Washington.  Following  an  engagement 
with  Early,  where  the  Union  army  had  been  routed.  Hunter  had  retreated 
farther  into  West  Virginia  rather  than  bac|f  towards  the  capital.  Ig- 
norant of  Hunter's  situation,  Grant  discounted  the  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed by  Hal  leek  and  confidently  ordered  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  direct 
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Hunter  to  get  behind  Early  and  trap  him  in  the  valley. 

Lincoln  intervened  at  this  point  and  informed  Grant  of  Hunter's 

predicament  and  suggested,  but  did  not  order,  that  the  general-in-chief 

dispatch  reinforcements  from  his  command  to  confront  the  Rebel  forces 
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threatening  Washington.  Grant  complied,  but  the  two  army  corps 
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rushed  to  Washington  failed  to  capture  Early's  raiders,  primarily  be- 
cause the  tangled  command  system  in  the  area  around  Washington  did  not 
make  anyone  responsible  for  catching  him.  There  was  no  commander  or 
central  authority  responsible  for  directing  military  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington.  General  Christopher  C.  Augur  commanded  the 
XXII  Corps  and  the  Department  of  Washington,  Hunder  had  an  army  in 
West  Virginia,  and  General  H.  G.  Wright  commanded  the  corps  dispatched 
by  Grant  to  the  capital.  No  one  had  been  designated  to  coordinate 
these  forces,  and  as  a consequence  Early  met  no  organized  resistance. 
Halleck,  in  keeping  with  his  character,  refused  to  issue  orders  to  any- 
one without  instructions  from  his  superiors,  and  Lincoln  issued  no 
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orders,  believing  Grant  was  capable  of  solving  the  problem  In  the 

confusion,  Early  menaced  Washington  and  then  fled  unhindered  into  the 

Valley.  Seeking  to  preclude  a reoccurrence  of  the  confused  command 

situation  caused  by  the  Confederate  raid,  the  General-in-Chief-decided 

to  consolidate  the  three  military  departments  surrounding  Washington 
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into  a single  department  under  one  commander. 

Before  Grant's  plan  could  be  implemented.  Early  again  threatened 
Washington.  This  time  the  President  involved  himself  in  the  details 
of  military  command  and  appointed  Halleck  the  temporary  commander  of 
the  departments  around  Washington  with  the  authority  to  operate  in- 
dependently of  the  general-in-chief  until  the  emergency  had  passed. 
Lincoln  telegraphed  Grant  that  difficulties  in  communications  between 
the  latter's  headquarters  and  Washington  had  prompted  the  interim  com- 
mand arrangement  in  and  around  the  capital. ^ 
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Following  the  second  crisis,  Grant  proposed  that  his  cavalry 

leader.  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  go  to  Washington  and  take  temporary 
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command  of  the  forces  in  the  departments  surrounding  the  capital. 

These  four  departments,  the  Washington,  Susquehanna,  West  Virginia, 
and  Middle  Department,  were  to  be  merged  into  one  division  under  the 
administrative  control  of  General  Hunter,  the  senior  military  commander 
in  the  area.  Sheridan  was  to  exercise  field  command  over  the  troops 
in  the  newly  formed  department  with  the  mission  of  relentlessly  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  "to  go  where  Early  went  and  follow  the  Confederates 
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to  the  death."  Lincoln  concurred  with  Grant's  strategy  but  requested 
that  the  general -in-chief  return  to  Washington  and  see  to  it  that  his 
orders  were  carried  out.  Three  years  of  experience  at  giving  orders 
to  generals  had  convinced  Lincoln  that  merely  directing  something  to 
happen  did  not  always  ensure  that  it  would  be  carried  through.  Refer- 
ring to  Grant's  strategy,  Lincoln  advised  . .it  will  neither  be  done 
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nor  attempted,  unless  you  watch  it  every  day  and  hour,  and  force  it." 

Lincoln  had  perceived  the  need  to  involve  himself  in  the  details 
of  military  command  during  Early’s  raid  because  Grant  had  failed  to 
perform  his  duties  as  general-in-chief  in  a satisfactory  manner  when 
he  tried  to  direct  military  operations  from  a great  distance  while 
relying  on  poor  intelligence.  Regardless  of  his  personal  distaste  for 
Washington,  Grant  should  have  personally  supervised  the  resolution  of 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  Confederate  harassment  of  the  capital. 
Finally  heeding  Lincoln's  request,  Grant  returned  to  Washington,  super- 
vised the  formation  of  the  new  department,  and  appointed  Sheridan  to 
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be  its  overall  commander  when  Hunter  declined  the  post.  As  a result 
the  Union  armies  were  now  organized  into  three  primary  striking  forces, 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  around  Petersburg,  Sherman's  armies 
driving  into  Georgia,  and  Sheridan's  mobile  force  operating  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.6® 

Grant's  appointment  as  general-in-chief  had  produced  a sense  of 

optimism  within  the  administration  and  the  country,  but  as  the  month 

of  August  1864  came  to  a close  the  high-  spirits  had  begun  to  sag.  A- 

round  Petersburg  the  Union  army  was  dug  in,  and  the  end  of  the  siege 

was  nowhere  in  sight.  New  draft  calls  produced  riots  and  threatened 

to  cause  resistance  to  the  conscription  laws.6^  Politically,  Lincoln 

was  concerned  about  the  upcoming  fall  presidential  election  in  which 

his  strongest  challenger,  George  McClellan,  threatened  to  run  on  a 
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"peace"  platform.  Support  for  the  war  and  the  President  was  suddenly 
revived,  however,  when  news  of  Sherman's  capture  of  Atlanta  reached 
Washington.  More  good  news  soon  followed,  when  Sheridan  reported  that 
he  had  caught  and  defeated  Early  in  the  Valley.  Lincoln  was  confident 
on  the  basis  of  these  victories  that  ultimate  success  was  certain  if 
the  people  would  continue  to  support  the  war. 

Early's  defeat  and  the  fall  of  Atlanta  continued  the  erosion  of 
the  morale  of  the  Southern  people  and  helped  to  diminish  further  the 
confidence  in  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Johnston's  supporters 
blamed  Davis  for  the  loss  of  Atlanta,  pointing  to  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  Hood  as  the  primary  reason  for  the  disaster.  There  was 
talk  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  Congress  of  ousting  Davis  and  replacing 
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him  with  a military  dictator  who  could  take  over  the  supervision  of 
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the  war. 

Seeking  to  regain  the  initiative  in  the  war  and  offset  the  de- 
moralizing loss  of  Atlanta,  Davis  approved  an  offensive  plan  whereby 
Hood's  army  would  invade  Tennessee  and  threaten  Sherman's  lines  of 
supply  and  communications.  If  the  strategy  worked,  the  Union  general 
would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Georgia.  Although  enthusiastic 
.about  Hood's  scheme,  the  President  no  longer  had  complete  confidence 
in  the  general's  judgment  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  As  a result, 
having  convinced  himself  "of  the  necessity  of  subjecting  Hood’s  fiery 

energy  to  the  guidance  of  a better  and  more  calculating  intellect," 
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Davis  revived  the  concept  of  theater  command.  He  appointed  General 
P.G.T.  Beauregard  to  command  the  newly  created  Military  Division  of 
the  West  on  October  4,  1864. Included  in  Beauregard's  department 
was  Hood's  army  in  Georgia  and  General  Richard  Taylor's  army  in  Alabama. 
Similar  to  the  instructions  Davis  had  given  Johnston  in  1862,  Beauregard's 
orders  from  the  President  were  ambiguous  and  implied  that  he  was  to  be 
more  of  a coordinator  than  a commander.  In  part  the  general's  in- 
structions read, 

Your  personal  presence  is  expected  whenever 
in  your  judgment  the  interests  of  your  command 
render  it  expedient;  and  wherever  present  with 
an  army  in  the  field  you  will  exercise  immediate 
command  of  the  troops.67 

Uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of  his  authority  Beauregard  demanded  further 
clarification  of  the  exact  nature  of  his  assignment.  Davis  responded 
that  the  general  was  to  exercise  immediate  control  over  the  army  while 
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with  it  in  the  field  "but  to  retain  the  contemplated  freedom  of  motion 
it  was  designed  that  you  should  not  relieve  the  General  of  the  parti- 
cular army;  but  by  retaining  the  organization  be  enabled  to  leave  the 

CO 

army  at  any  moment  without  impairing  administrative  efficiency." 

This  attempt  at  clarification  only  added  to  Beauregard's  confused  con- 
ception of  the  post  to  which  he  had  been  assigned  and  led  the  general 
to  regard  his  position  as  that  of  a mere  coordinator,  or  advisor, 
rather  than  a commander.^  Like  General  Joseph  Johnston  in  1862, 
Beauregard  failed  to  comprehend  the  degree  of  authority  he  had  been 
given  and  therefore  did  not  exercise  it.^ 

Beauregard  did  not  believe  that  Hood's  proposal  to  invade  Tennes- 
see contained  any  hope  of  success,  but  because  he  did  not  comprehend 
the  extent  of  his  authority  as  theater  commander  he  did  not  consider 
that  he  had  any  alternative  but  to  support  the  plan.^  Hood  reinforced 
Beauregard's  interpretation  that  he  was  a figurehead  without  substantive 
powers.  Upon  initiating  his  drive  northward,  he  continued  to  submit 
reports  to  President  Davis  rather  than  to  the  theater  commander  and 
was  lax  in  keeping  Beauregard  apprised  of  his  movements.  Initially, 
Hood  was  successful  in  harassing  Sherman's  lines  of  communication,  and 
the  Federal  general  was  forced  to  withdraw  forces  from  Atlanta  to  meet 
the  Confederate  threat.  Ultimately,  however,  because  of  his  superior 
numbers  Sherman  was  able  to  divide  his  force  and  send  a portion  of  it 
commanded  by  General  George  Thomas  to  Tennessee  while  he  took  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  and  launched  a drive  through  Georgia  towards 
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Savannah.  Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  compel  the  Union  army  to 


withdraw  from  Georgia,  Hood  sought  to  revitalize  his  plan  by  striking 

at  the  Federal  supply  points  in  Tennessee.  Beauregard  was  too  far 

removed  from  the  scene  of  Hood's  battles  at  Franklin  and  Nashville, 

Tennessee,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  prevent  the  aggressive  Southern 

general  from  wrecking  his  army  by  rash  assaults  on  the  Union  defensive 
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positions. 

As  for  Sherman,  Beauregard  had  little  success  trying  to  assemble 

the  necessary  forces  required  to  halt  the  Federal  general's  drive  to 

the  coast  from  within  the  five  states  in  his  vust  department.  He  was 

unsuccessful  in  containing  Sherman  in  part  because  of  his  own  mistakes 

and  also  because  of  factors  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Like  the 

Confederate  high  command,  Beauregard  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
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Sherman's  movement.  Even  after  the  theater  commander  determined  that 
Sherman’s  army  was  heading  for  the  coast  without  wasting  time  attacking 
interior  towns,  he  did  not  urge  Richmond  to  order  a concentration  of 
all  Southern  troops  in  his  department  to  halt  the  Union  forces.  Al- 
most pathetically,  Beauregard  scurried  from  place  to  place  in  his  de- 
partment evacuating  garrisons  while  the  Federal  army  rolled  on  in 
triumph. 7® 

With  each  report  of  a new  Union  success  Davis's  hold  on  his  war 
powers  was  threatened  further.77  Beauregard  seemed  Incapable  of  con- 
taining Sherman,  Lee  was  besieged  at  Petersburg,  and  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi had  all  but  become  an  independent  foreign  nation.  During  this 
critical  period  in  December,  1864,  Davis  became  seriously  ill  and  was 
confined  to  bed.  Shattered,  wracked  with  neuraligia,  he  was  unable 


to  work.  With  the  President  incapacitated,  the  army  was  without  a 
leader,  a central  authority  who  could  coordinate  a desperate  effort 
to  save  the  Confederacy.  As  the  President's  chief  military  advisor 
and  nominally  the  commanding  general  of  the  Confederate  armies, 

Braxton  Bragg  would  have  been  the  logical  man  to  step  forward  and  as- 
sume the  direction  of  the  war.  This  did  not  happen,  however,  for  Bragg 
was  no  longer  in  Richmond,  having  been  sent  to  command  the  forces  at 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  October  15,  1864.  This  had  been  intended 
to  be  a temporary  assignment  but  became  permanent  when  Bragg  was  as- 
signed to  be  the  commander  of  the  Department  consisting  of  the  state 
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of  North  Carolina  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  November  11,  1864. 

Uncertain  concerning  his  status  as  the  general-in-chief,  Bragg  sought 

clarification  from  the  President.  Davis  had  abruptly  informed  him  that 

he  was  the  commander  of  a department  and  that  his  duties  at  the  War 
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Department  could  be  handled  by  his  subordinates.  Secretary  of  War 
Seddon  was  the  other  man  who  could  have  possibly  taken  up  the  burden 
of  coordinating  the  war  effort,  but  since  he  had  no  military  expertise 
any  direction  he  could  have  offered  would  have  been  limited. 

Davis's  illness  together  with  the  recent  military  disasters  in 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  precipitated  another  challenge  to  his  powers  as 
commander-in-chief.  Intermittently  since  the  spring  of  1862  there  had 
been  a movement  in  Congress  to  force  the  Confederate  President  to  ap- 
point General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  high  command.  Periodically  this  move- 
ment would  assert  Itself,  especially  in  the  aftermath  of  a military 
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disaster.  Finally,  after  fours  years  of  military  failures,  Davis 
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was  no  longer  able  to  combat  those  critics  who  sought  to  strip  him  of 
his  executive  powers.  On  January  9,  1865,  Senator  Edward  Sparrow  from 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  introduced  a bill  providing  for  a 
general-in-chief  to  command  all  the  Confederate  military  forces.  This 
was  a direct  challenge  to  Davis's  constitutional  authority,  and  the 
few  stalwart  supporters  the  President  had  left  in  Congress  objected 
on  constitutional  grounds.  The  crux  of  the  issue  was  that  the  powers 
Congress  sought  to  give  the  commanding  general  would  be  so  extensive 
that  his  authority  to  command  the  army  would  surpass  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. After  five  days  of  Intense  debate,  the  issue  was  tabled  in  favor 
of  a compromise  resolution  which  "advised"  Davis  to  appoint  Lee  as 
general-in-chief,  Beauregard  to  command  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  and  Joseph  Johnston  to  head  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  In  attempt- 
ing to  pass  this  resolution  Congress  clearly  Intended  to  assert  itself 
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in  matters  of  war  policy  and  supervision.  Realizing  that  any  proposal 
which  contained  the  name  of  Davis's  bitter  enemy,  Johnston,  would  be 
totally  unacceptable  to  the  President,  his  backers  in  Congress  achieved 
a final  compromise.  They  called  for  the  resurrection  of  the  general- 
in-chief  bill  and  had  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  Johnston  placed 
in  an  "unassuming  resolution"  which  stated  that  "the  restoration  of 
Johnston  to  army  command  would  promote  joy  and  confidence  in  the 
nation."8^ 

On  January  16,  amid  the  general  assumption  that  Lee  would  be  named 
to  fill  the  post,  the  legislature  passed  the  bill  creating  the  post  of 
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general-in-chief.  Ignoring  the  resolution  concerning  Johnston,  Davis 

appointed  Robert  E.  Lee  as  General-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  Con- 
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federate  States  on  February  6,  1865  (see  Chart  8).  Confident  in 
his  ability  to  control  Lee,  the  President  did  not  fear  that  the  new 
general-in-chief  would  attempt  to  seize  dictatorial  powers  as  some  in 
Congress  hoped.  This  faith  was  vindicated  when  Lee  told  sixteen  sen- 
ators who  wrote  him,  asking  that  he  restore  Johnston  to  command: 

I do  not  consider  that  my  appointment  as 
general-in-chief . . .confers  the  rights  which 
you  assume  belongs  to  it,  nor  is  it  proper  that 
it  should.  I can  only  employ  such  troops  and 
officers  as  may  be  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 

War  Department. 84 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  wrest  control  of  the  war  away  from 
Davis,  and  in  spite  of  the  addition  of  the  new  office  in  the  Confederate 
command  system,  the  appointment  of  Lee  as  general-in-chief  did  not  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  existing  command  relationships.  Lee,  ever  the 
soldier,  believed  absolutely  in  the  propriety  of  civilian  control  over 
the  military  and  would  take  no  part  in  any  attempt  to  change  that  re- 
lationship.^^ 

At  the  same  time  that  Lee  was  appointed  to  high  command,  Davis 

lost  the  services  of  James  Seddon  as  Secretary  of  War.  Exhausted  by 

two  trying  years  as  the  head  of  the  War  Department  and  angered  by  the 

abuse  from  political  enemies  of  the  administration,  Seddon  resigned 
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his  office  in  late  January.  Unable  to  dissuade  him,  Davis  reluctantly 

accepted  his  resignation  and  subsequently  on  February  6,  appointed 
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Major  General  John  C.  Breckenridge  to  the  vacated  post.  Seddon  had 
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Chart  8 


Organization  of  the  Confederate 
War  Department  February  1865 


President 
Jefferson  Davis 


Secretary  of  War 
MG  John  C.  Breckenridge 


Assistant  iec.  of  War 
John  A.  Campbell 


Adj.  and  Insp.  Gen. 

I Gen  Samuel  Cooper 


Quartermaster  General 

I BG  A.  R.  Lawton 


_War  Bureau 
~C0L  Robert  Kean 


Commissary  General 

I BG  I.  M.  St.  John* 


Medical  Department 

I BG  Samuel  P.  Moore 


Engineer  Bureau 

I MG  Jeremy  F.  Gilmer 


_Conscription  Bureau 
"BG  John  S.  Preston 


_S1gnal  Bureau 
~MAJ  William  Norris 


_Pr1son  Camps 
BG  John  H.  Winder 


iX 


General-in-Chief 
General  Robert  E.  Lee 


The 


Army-- 


Ordnance  Bureau 

| BG  Josiah  Gorgas 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

I Hon.  S.  S.  Scott 


_Bureau  of  Nitre  & Mining 
COL  Richard  Morton** 


_Bureau  of  Foreign  Supplies 
"COL  Thomas  Bayne 


_Exchange  of  Prisoners 
"COL  Robert  Quid 


Source:  Official  Records,  Series  IV,  Volume  III,  p.  1183. 

* Assigned  February  16,  1865 

**Bureau  Established  June  9,  1864;  Morton  Assigned  February  22,  1865 


served  the  Confederacy  long  and  well,  although  his  ability  to  influence 

military  decisions  was  minimal  after  Johnston's  bungling  of  theater 

command,  for  which  the  secretary  was  considered  partially  responsible. 

Breckenridge  was  a poor  choice  for  Secretary  of  War  during  a period 

of  crisis,  but  he  had  been  selected  by  Davis  primarily  because  of  his 

acceptability  to  Congress.  The  new  head  of  the  War  Department  made 
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no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  believed  the  war  was  already  lost. 

Lee  disagreed  with  the  Secretary  of  War's  assessment  of  the  situ- 
ation but  acknowledged  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  serious.  Although 
keenly  aware  of  the  President's  feelings  on  the  matter,  this  realiza- 
tion prompted  the  general -in-chief  to  request  that  Davis  appoint 
Johnston  to  command  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Tactfully,  Lee  explained 
to  the  President  that  if  Beauregard  were  incapacitated,  Johnston  would 
have  to  be  close  by  to  replace  him.  Davis  acquiesced  to  Lee's  wishes 
and  on  February  22  placed  Johnston  in  charge  of  operations  in  the 
Carolines,  with  instructions  to  collect  the  scattered  troops  in  those 
states  and  attack  Sherman  on  the  march  before  he  could  move  north  and 
link  up  with  Grant. 

Lee  had  assumed  high  command  when  there  was  little  hope  left  for 
victory.  In  March  he  assessed  the  Confederate  and  Union  military  situ- 
ations thusly:  Union  forces  located  in  the  eastern  seaboard  states 
numbered  in  excess  of  280,000,  while  against  this  combined  total  the 
Confederacy  could  only  muster  65,000  effectives.  His  alternatives 
were  few.  He  could  fight  or  he  could  seek  terms  of  surrender.  Fighting 
offered  the  ragged  armies  of  the  Confederacy  little  chance  for  success. 


Lee  raised  the  subject  of  a negotiated  surrender  with  the  President, 

who  responded  that  he  was  determined  to  have  the  Confederacy  go  down 

to  defeat  rather  than  accept  any  terms  which  did  not  recognize  South- 
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ern  Independence. 

On  April  1 Grant  cut  the  last  railroad  artery  connecting  Richmond 
and  the  lower  South.  Lee  advised  Davis  that  both  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg had  to  be  abandoned  and  then  launched  an  offensive  to  save  his 
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army  from  capture.  He  was  unable  to  move  very  far  before  Grant 
again  closed  in  on  the  tattered  Confederate  army,  and  on  April  9, 
seven  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  Lee  surrendered  his  at 
Appomattox  Courthouse. 

Even  in  defeat  the  Confederate  command  system  lacked  unity  of 

command.  When  Lee  surrendered  he  did  not  do  so  as  the  commander  of 

all  the  Confederate  armies  but  rather  as  the  commander  of  a single  unit, 

the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Each  separate  army  commander  agreed 

to  terms  for  his  own  army  with  whichever  Union  general  he  happened  to 

be  facing  when  the  decision  to  surrender  was  made.  In  the  succeeding 

weeks  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  surrendered  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 

and  General  Richard  Taylor  surrendered  his  army  located  at  Mobile, 
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Alabama.  With  the  surrender  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  on  May  26 

the  forces  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  became  the  last  major  Confederate 
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units  to  agree  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  to  surrender  formally  all  of  the  Con- 
federate forces,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
and  the  installation  of  the  militant  Andrew  Johnson  as  his  successor. 


Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  his  army,  Lee  wrote  to  Davis  and  advised 
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the  President  of  the  futility  of  continuing  the  war.  At  the  time 
he  received  the  message  Davis  was  with  the  armies  of  Johnston  and 
Beauregard,  whose  forces  were  opposed  by  Sherman.  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
told  the  President  the  people  were  tired  of  war  and  that,  having  heard 
the  news  of  Lee's  surrender,  the  soldiers  regarded  the  war  as  over  and 
were  leaving  to  go  to  their  homes.  To  most  people,  North  and  South, 

Lee's  army  had  come  to  represent  the  only  effective  Confederate  force, 
and  as  such  its  surrender  symbolized  the  end  of  armed  Confederate  re- 
sistance.95 

At  last  accepting  reality  and  backed  by  a unanimous  vote  of  his 
cabinet,  Davis  authorized  Johnston  to  seek  peace  terms  based  on  the 
surrender  of  all  the  Confederate  armed  forces.  After  receiving  favor- 
able terms  from  General  Sherman,  Davis,  again  backed  by  a unanimous 
vote  of  the  cabinet,  agreed  to  surrender  all  the  armies.  Unfortunately, 
Sherman  had  exceeded  his  authority  and  had  offered  terms  far  more  gen- 
erous than  the  new  administration  in  Washington  intended.  President 
Andrew  Johnson  repudiated  Sherman's  terms,  and  the  general  was  ordered 
to  offer  to  receive  Johnston's  surrender  on  the  same  terms  as  Grant 
had  given  Lee.  Davis  balked  at  this  and  ordered  Johnston  not  to  sur- 
render, but  the  cause  was  lost,  and  on  April  26,  ignoring  the  President's 
order.  General  Johnston  surrendered  his  army.95 

Jefferson  Davis  continued  his  flight  south,  hoping  to  make  his  way 
to  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  carry  on  the  fight.  His  intentions  were 
thwarted  when  one  Confederate  force  after  another,  following  the  lead 
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of  Lee  and  Johnston,  surrendered.  At  last  convinced  of  the  futility 

of  further  attempts  to  organize  resistance  and  with  the  belief  that 

his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  in  America,  Davis  decided  to 

flee  the  country.  His  flight  to  freedom  ended  on  the  night  of  May 

9-10  near  Irwinsville,  Georgia,  when  he  was  captured  by  a Federal 
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cavalry  patrol.  With  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  Commander-in- 
Chief,  even  though  there  was  no  symbolic  ceremony  of  surrender,  the 
war  was  at  last  over. 

To  a certain  extent  the  events  of  the  last  days  of  the  war  sum- 
marize the  successes  and  failures  of  the  command  systems  of  the  Union 
and  the  Confederacy.  The  Northern  armies,  working  together,  coordi- 
nated by  an  efficient  command  system,  had  combined  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  capitulation  of  the  Southern  forces.  In  Grant,  Lincoln 
had  at  last  found  a general  who  was  willing  to  accept  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  war  and  directing  the  nations  armies.  Taking  up 
that  burden.  Grant's  strategy  had  been  simple,  "Find  out  where  your 

enemy  is.  Get  at  him  as  soon  as  you  can.  Strike  him  as  hard  as  you 
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can  and  as  often  as  you  can,  and  keep  moving."  Hal  leek  managed  the 
Union  armies  not  directly  engaged  in  the  struggle,  thus  leaving  the 
general-in-chief  free  to  concentrate  on  the  immediate  problems  of 
pressuring  the  enemy.  Stanton's  efficient  supervision  of  the  War  De- 
partment guaranteed  that  Grant  always  had  the  administrative  and  logis- 
tical support  to  "keep  moving."  Ultimately,  this  command  system  led 
the  Union  to  victory  when  the  South  could  no  longer  endure  the  relent- 
less pressure  of  the  Federal  armies. 
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Fragmented,  without  a central  authority  to  govern  their  actions, 
separate  Rebel  armies  surrendered  independently  of  each  other.  Lee 
never  had  the  opportunity  as  the  Confederate  general -in-chief  to  alter 
the  eventual  outcome  of  the  war.  He  became  the  supreme  military  com- 
mander at  a time  when  any  chance  for  saving  the  South  had  passed.  Had 
the  Confederacy  been  able  to  develop  a more  efficient  command  system 
earlier  in  the  war,  possibly,  by  careful  utilization  of  manpower  and 
resources,  the  conflict  could  have  been  prolonged  to  the  point  where 
waning  Northern  hopes  for  complete  victory  could  have  produced  a nego- 
tiated settlement  favorable  to  the  South.  The  Confederacy  did  not 
develop  an  efficient  command  system  because  Jefferson  Davis  did  not 
wish  to  relinquish  his  constitutional  powers  as  commander-in-chief  and, 
therefore,  experimented  only  with  those  command  systems  in  which  he 
remained,  literally  and  figuratively,  the  central  authority.  Bound 
by  tradition  and  led  by  a President  who  remained  adamant  in  his  de- 
termination to  be  the  military  leader  of  his  nation,  the  South  was 
never  able  to  develop  a command  system  which  would  have  produced  the 
most  efficient  use  of  its  forces,  and  consequently  was  unsuccessful 
in  its  bid  for  independence. 

Command  systems  are  simply  structures  through  which  orders  are 
passed  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  his  armies  in  the  field.  Any 
system  which  efficiently  accomplishes  this  end,  regardless  of  structure, 
could  be  considered  effective.  The  Union's  system  in  1865  was,  in 


reality,  not  very  different  from  the  system  in  existence  in  1861.  There 
was  a new  general -in-chief  and  the  administrative  office  of  the  chief 
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of  staff  had  been  added,  but  Lincoln  was  still  the  President.  Struc- 
turally, the  office  of  the  chief  of  staff  was  the  only  difference. 
Nevertheless,  the  Union’s  command  system  in  1865  was  infinitely  more 
effective  than  it  had  been  in  1861  because  Lincoln,  the  benefactor  of 
four  years  of  war  experience,  was  a better  war-president  in  1865  than 
he  had  been  in  1861,  and  Grant  was  a better  combat  general  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  This  combination,  Lincoln  and  Grant,  supported 
administratively  and  logistical ly  by  Stanton  and  Hal  leek  focused  the 
Union's  war  efforts  and,  in  the  end,  crushed  the  South. 

Despite  some  short-lived  internal  adjustments,  the  Southern  com- 
mand system  of  1865  was  very  similar  to  what  it  had  been  in  1861.  This 
discounts  Lee's  elevation  to  high  command,  since  it  came  at  a time  when 
it  could  no  longer  affect  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Davis  had  remained 
the  central  feature  in  the  Confederate  command  system  throughout  the 
war.  Had  he  been  an  effective,  experienced  war  leader,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  ensured  a coordinated  effort  by  all  the  Southern  armies. 
Davis,  however,  was  not  a brilliant  military  leader,  and  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  generals  who  were  incompetent--such  as  Bragg--or 
who  were  unequal  to  the  tasks  assigned  them--uen  like  Johnston,  Kirby 
Smith,  and  Hood.  Inadequate  leadership  offset  any  gains  which  may  have 
been  produced  as  a result  of  the  simple  command  system  adopted  by  the 
South,  and  as  a result.  In  time  the  Southern  command  arrangement  failed 
under  the  strain  of  war. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a parallel  look  at  the  two  command  systems 
and  the  key  individuals  who  comprised  each  system  helps  to  explain  why 
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the  North,  with  its  tremendous  advantages  in  manpower  and  resources, 
required  four  years  to  defeat  the  South.  Moreover,  it  explains  why 
the  South,  who  had  only  not  to  lose  in  order  to  win,  was  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  war  and  gradually  allowed  its  strength  and  resources 
to  dissipate  causing  its  ultimate  destruction.  If  the  Confederacy 
would  have  adopted  a command  system  that  provided  for  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  its  armies  and  resources  early  in  the  war,  it  could  have 
prolonged  the  struggle  and  prevented  the  Union  from  exploiting  its 
advantages.  This  combination  could  have  led  to  a negotiated  settle- 
ment favorable  to  the  South.  By  contrast,  if  the  Northern  command 
system  in  1861  would  have  been  effective,  the  rebellion  could  have 
been  quickly  crushed,  thus  sparing  both  sides  the  enormous  losses  each 
eventually  incurred.  Failures  in  the  command  systems  were,  in  part, 
responsible  for  the  war  lasting  four  years.  Success  by  the  North  in 
developing  an  effective  command  system  contributed  significantly  to 
the  Union  victory. 
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enouqh  to  the  emerqency  at  Vicksburq.  Parks,  Kirby  Smith,  pp.  253-254, 
and  275-280. 
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Parks,  Kirby  Smith,  pp.  280-282. 
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Williams,  Lincoln  and  His  Generals,  p.  298.  Chart  7 is  taken 
from  Krledberg  an3~Henry~.~HTs'torv  of  Mobilization,  pp.  36-87,  and  133. 
This  diagram  illustrates  tfiiT  UnlonT- T,'Moclern1r  command  system.  Halleck 
has  two  solid  lines  coming  Into  his  office  as  Chief  of  Staff,  Implying 
he  Is  working  for  both  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief. 
The  broken  line  between  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  army  Illustrates 
Halle ck's  duties  as  Grant's  deputy;  the  line  between  Halleck  and  the 
bureaus  Illustrates  his  duties  as  Stanton's  assistant.  The  Provost 
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scription laws.  See  Thomas  and  Hyman,  Stanton,  p.  280,  for  a dis- 
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Marshal . 
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honor  of  lieutenant  general  upon  the  person  who  should  be  selected  . . 
but  it  was  intended  also  in  conferring  this  high  honor  upon  him  to 
give  him  some  command  corresponding  with  the  title  conferred  by  it." 
See  Senator  Trumbull's  remarks  In  the  Globe,  p.  586. 
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Williams,  Lincoln  and  His  Generals,  p.  297. 
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Catton,  Grant  Takes  Command,  pp.  132-133;  and  Macartney,  Grant 
and  His  Generals,  pp.  164-165. 
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Williams,  Lincoln  and  His  Generals,  p.  301. 

^Ambrose,  Halleck,  pp.  160-161. 

7 Ibid . 


Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol . XXXIII,  p.  663.  Halleck  wrote 
in  a private  letter  on  this  subject,  . .the  higher  grade  of  Lt 
General  has  been  created  and  filled,  and  as  soon  as  General  Grant 
receives  his  commission  and  enters  upon  the  duties  of  that  grade  he 
must  ex  necessitate,  perform  the  duties  and  incur  the  responsibilities 
of  General-in-Chief." 

9Ibid. , p.  669. 

^Williams,  Lincoln  and  His  Generals,  p.  301;  Ambrose,  Halleck, 
p.  164;  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  GrantlNew 
York:  Charles  L.  Webster  and  Company,  1894),  pp.  403-405.  Williams 
states  that  the  architect  of  the  command  system  is  unknown,  while 
Ambrose  states,  "To  Halleck's  delight,  Grant  decided  that  Old  Brains 
should  stay  in  Washington."  In  his  memoirs  Grant  Ignores  the  decision 
completely  and  does  not  mention  the  creation  of  Halleck's  position  as 
Chief  of  Staff;  at  the  same  time  he  notes,  "orders  were  published  by 
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the  War  Department  placing  me  in  command  of  all  the  armies."  Catton 
does  not  discuss  the  background  of  the  development  of  the  office  in 
his  excellent  biography  of  Grant,  Grant  Takes  Command.  Thomas  and 
Hyman,  Stanton,  p.  297,  simply  imply  that  the  Secretary  of  War  "helped 
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